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and River Map of Europe. By 
J. Jerson Onpy, Member of 
the Russia, and Turkey, or Le- 
vant Companies. 4to. pp. 650, 
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HE great importance of an éx- 

tensive commerce, to the wel- 
fare, if not to the existence of the 
British nation, under the present 
circumstances of the world, is not 
unknown; but the value of its par- 
ticular departments, and the excel- 
lence of its partictlar channels, are 
neither properly ascertained, nor 
well understood; except by a few 
individuals at the head of affairs, or 
by‘a few, a small number indeed, 
of its merchants, who unite liberal, 
intelligent, and well stored minds, 
to the advantages efforded by local 
and practical knowledge of mercan- 
tile concerns. The truth of these 
positions, will require little demon- 
stration, to enforce conviction on 
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the observing mind; because, the 
slightest attention to the prevailing 
opinions of people in general with 
respect to commerce, will convince 
even the most sceptical, that all are 
satisfied as to its necessity and use- 
fulness; whilst perhaps scarce one 
in a hundred, dnd those even the 
most celebrated of our merchants, 
can give a series of satisfactory rea- 
sons for it, or say why and where- 
fore: the depths of commerce are 
probably far more profound than 
they cun fathom, as the present 
modes of education must indubita- 
bly lead them to be traders by rote, 
and hardly can teach them two 
ideas beyond their own particular 
department, or their own connec- 
tions and concerns. 

That the skilful and accom- 
plished merchant ought to com- 
bire a thorough local knowledge of 
business, with a complete know- 
ledge of trade, in all or the princi- 
pal of its departments, and beth of 
these with an exteusive acquaintance 
with the produce, situatibn, extent, 
government, and laws of nations im 
geveral, and more particularly of 
those with which he trades, together 
with their several dependencies on 
each other, and on the nations in 
which he resides, in order to ensure 
the most happy success, we appre- 
hend will require little demonstra- 
tion, as it must be self evident: yet 
how few of our merchants appear to 
possess the talents requisite to form 
commercial statesmen ; situations 
which they certainly might, from 
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their opportunities of acquiring © 


knowledge, be often competent to 
undertake. Happy it is for man- 
kind, that they are not rigidly com- 
pelled to proceed in a certain, a 
given, a difficult route to ensure 
success, seeing how rare it is to find 
an individual who is capable of de- 
parting from the common track, 

owever distorted from the direct 
line of approach. And, so long as 
sensual gratifications, gig driving, 
and similar, but not less brilliant 
qualifications, shall be the sole aim, 
and occupy the whole attention of 
the British youth, we expect less 
from them than we experience from 
their fathers. Whilst such are the 
pursuits of those, whose friends are 
capable of affording them the best 
of educations, need we wonder that 
they worship the goddess of dulness 
with adoration the most profound ; 
or that the good citizens of London 
should be celebrated for this wor- 
ship, the kingdom rqund. It isa 
great, we had nearly said, it is the 
greatest of curses which can befall 
a nation, that its youth can 
spend their time as they please, with 
money at their command, to fur- 
ther the propensities ineident to in- 
experience and idleness. 

Whilst we thus censure, where 
censure is juftly due, we are not 
less glad to avail ourselves of an oc- 
casional opportunity of bestowing 
praise; and that itis now and then 
due to individuals of the class more 
immediately in our eye, in the fore- 
going remarks. The work of Mr. 
Jackson on the Commerce of the 
Mediterranean, is undoubtedly enti- 
tled to our highest praise, with re- 
spect to the information which it 
conveys, subject, however, to some 
limitation in regard to authorship, 
from which the one under consider- 
ation is in a great measure free: to- 
gether they contain a complete round 
Md information on the commerce of 

e European division of the globe. 

On the first glance at the pre- 
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sent work, it is impossible not to 
discover in its author the man of 
intelligence, of great local know- 
ledge, of enlarged and liberal views, 
united with the scientific and prac- 
tical merchant; and that these qua- 
lifications, in conjun¢tion with toler- 
able elegance of style, and lucid 
arrangement, contribute to keep up 
its interest; whilst the information 
which it contains is immense, 
His opportunities and _ industry 
greatly contiibute to its perfece 
tion, he having, it is said, been 
a great fayourite with the Russian 
government: and finding that his 
materials were not so perfect as he 
could desire, he paid a visit to the 
north, for the express purpose of 
obtaining better and more extensive 
ones. ‘The result of the whole has 
been, that he has contributed to 
raise his profession to some rank in 
the literary world, and to. rescue 
his brethren in some measure from 
the obloquy thrown on their literary 
acquirements. He has also pro- 
duced a book well worthy the seri- 
ous attention of our young mer- 
chants; and would they devote their 
time to the perusal of it, and others 
of a similar cast, rather than to 
sensuality and effeminacy, we should 
speedily feel the proud satisfaction, 
of having completely surmounted 
the obstacles thrown in our way 
by the absurd and half witted policy 
of a neighbouring ruler; and even- 
tually we should diffuse our own 
liberal sentiments amongst nations 
not yet emerged from barbarism. 
On, an attentive perusal of the 
work, We feel glad that Mr. Oddy 
has been presented to his majesty, and 
that he hasexperienced distinguished 
marks of his approbation; because 
by this circumstance we are induced 
to hope, that our ministry have it in 
contemplation to adopt, or are tak- 
ing measures to open a source or 
channel of trade, which it shall be 
out of the power of our implacable 
foes to divert, unless they shall be- 
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come masters of Austria, and shall 
be able to penetrate into the heart 
of Russia when they please: both 
of which circumstances are highly 
improbable, in the present state of 
the world, ‘Thus then, if Providence 
favour, we shall be able to maintain 
war, unceasing war, till they shall 
come to their senses ; and that, with 
resources proportionate to our exer- 
tions; whilst those nations, who 
have so tamely submitted to their 
sway, shall equally with, and not 
less justly than them, be excluded 
from the benefits and advantages of 
peaceable and quiet commerce. 

We may venture to predict, that 
if France must rule the rost, and 
exclusively occupy the commerce of 
the world, that it never can be under 
the policy pursued by her present 
rulers, and if not by their policy, 
not by them, as they appear totally 
destitute of the knowledge essential 
to cause it to vegetate, much more 
to flourish ; their plans, in reality, 
appear much better calculated to 
des roy the gerin, than to cause it to 

ut forth. If the emperor of the 
we and his factotum, be seri- 
ously anxious to extend the com- 
merce of that kingdom, a circum- 


‘ stance by the way, out of their con- 


templation, if not beyund their com- 
prmennet. had they not _ better 
ave contented themselves with si- 
lently and quietly calling forth the 
res urces of France;. and put in 
action the means best calculated 
to draw forth her industry and 
internal resources, rather than 
to have encouraged war? France 
might thus have gradually risen in 
the scale of nations, to that proud 
pre-eminence she so ardently desires, 
and for which her central situation 
so admirably adapts her, By her 
present conduct, however, which in- 
fallibly demonstrates her intentions, 
besides destroying her internal pros- 
perity, she has completely opened 
the eyes of the whole world; and 


roused them to call forth all their 
energies to resist her. Happy was 
it for England that she was deterred 
from going to war by the flimsy 
mask thrown over her actions, after 
the peace of Amiens; and, if the 
plans of Mr. Oddy, or some of a 
similar import, shall be fairly put 
in practice, she may proudly say, 
Britain can cope single-handed with 
France. 

The route in which the commerce 
between England and the north of 
Europe has hitherto been carried on, 
with the exception of Russia, was 
through the ports between Flanders 
and the Sound, and a few of those 
in the Baltic. The miserable policy 
and power of Bonaparte, conjoined 
to the timidity and temporizing sys- 
tem of the nations possessing them, 
has enabled him to interrupt it, not 
only through them, but through the 
remainder of the ports between 
Flanders and the Gulf of Venice, 
those of Portugal excepted. The 
same policy would likewise lead him 
to shut the Baltic against us, but be 
dare not enter it, well knowing, that 
it would not only be taking the bull 
by the horns, but that he would also 
raise the northern hive about his 
ears, to his great annoyance, if not 
utter extinction. ‘The ports in that 
sea, therefore, being open, and 
likely to continue so, the principal 
object of Mr. Oddy's work is to 
point out a new route for our north- 
ern commerce, and-to convey useful 
information on the means of reduc- 
ing his ideas to practice. His new and 
secure channels of trade are two, but 
both ultimately join together, and 
certainly promise the most decided 
adyantages to this country. From 
England to Tonningen his proposed 
route is the same, but those who 
chuse, may pass the Sound, and fall 
into it again off Konigsburg, where 
the author divides it into two; we 
shall take the nearest, and then pro- 
ceed with the other, The goods tq 
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be landed at Tonningen, and con- 
veyed partly by land, and partly by 
a canal, to Kiel; from Kiel up the 
Baltic off Konigsburg, where lis two 
routes separate, as before mentioned, 
and the one under consideration 
subdivides, to the Jatter place and to 
Memel. From these two ports up the 
Memel, or the Njemen river, and 
its canals, into the Pripecz river, 
which runs into the Dnieper, and 
down it into the Black Sea. The 
other route is from off Konigsburg 
to Riga, from that place up the 
Diina, by the Beresinski canal, to 
the Beresin, a river which falls 
into the Dnieper, at the same 
place with the Pripecz; hence the 
two routes become identified, and 
continue down the Dnieper to Qdes- 
sa in the Black Sea. 

Our readers need only cast their 
eyes on @ map of Europe, to be con- 
winced of the security and excellence 
of this channel of trade; and thatit 
promises a]l the advantages of, and 
many more than those in which it 
has usually been conducted: the 
author’s object has been, as we said 
above, to make it known; and if any 
man, or company of men, ever de- 
served well of their country, it must 
surely be those whose enlarged and 
liberal minds can point out new 
sources of wealth and prosperity, 
and communicate the information 
necessary to render them useful, and 
to insure the success of those wha 
engage in them. 

Such, then, is the object of Mr. 
Oddy’s work, and such the plans de- 
veloped by his extended mercantile 
knowledge; we trust that they, or si- 
milar ones, will quickly be acted on, 
both by England and Russia, and by 
the other powers in the vicinity of the 
Jatter. Thus may we hope to con- 
vince even the shallow-crowned ad- 
mirers of the Emperor of the French, 
that the brilliant examples of Hol- 
Jand and Spain, will not be followed 
by other European nations ; and that 
they will not, like those, be disposed 
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to kiss the iron sceptre of the mad- 
dest of those horribly great men, 
commoaly called conquerors. 

3efore proceeding with an ac- 
count of the work, we shall present 
our readers with the author’s ideas 
on the importance aad utility of the 
plans which he. proposes: the ex~- 
tract also contains some judicious 
observations on the late armed neu- 
trality of the north: the circume 
stances attending and ¢onsequent on 
which are tolerably well known; but 
there are still many people who think 
rather opposite to the truth of the 
case, and only perhaps wink at it, 
without mentioning their thoughts, 
from convenience: Mr. O. however, 
places the matter in its real and 
proper point of view. 


‘¢ These conventions nearly go to 
settle the point in dispute with re- 
gard to the contraband of war; a 
question which, at the bottom, has 
nothing so materially important as 
the nations concerned seem to think, 
It appears that the armed neutrality 
was, in fact, rather brought about 
by the particular views of the Rus. 
Sian government, than by the mutual 
interest of the high contracting par- 
ties. Denmark and Sweden evi- 
dently followed the impulse of Rus- 
Sia; and to them, whatever griev- 
ance might exist, it was, at least, 
not a new one, and had never before 
been considered in that light. We 
have seen that, in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, a fleet of sixty sail of 
Hanseatic ships was taken and de- 
stroyed, because they were carrying 
stores to Spain, at that time prepar- 
ing, with the great armada, to jn- 
vade England, Yet, so natural was 
this thought to be, that the Hanse- 
atics, though extremely insolent, in 
a remonstrance relative to their privi- 
leges in England, a few years after, 
did not complain about the burning 
of théir ships when they were carry. 
ing aid to an enemy: 

** The law of nature and of na. 
tions, though generally but very im- 
perfectly obeyed, undoubtedly ren- 
dered the burning of the Hanseatic 
ships a matter of right; for, on such 
a service, they could only be consi- 
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dered as the ships of an enemy ; it is 
not the ownership, but the service 
upon which they are, that deter- 
mines this point; and, therefore, the 
ships of an ally, assisting an enemy, 
are to be considered as enemies. In 
1652, the Danes, who were not at 
war with England, but excited by 
the Dutch, stopped in the Sound, a 
fleet of more than twenty English 
ships, laden with pitch, tar, flax, 
hemp, and other naval stores. 

“The armed neutrality, then, 
ought to be considered chiefly as the 
act of Russia; though Sweden and 
Denmark acquiesced in it twice: it 
ought also to be considered as a de- 

rture from a very ancient practice, 
ounded on the rights of nations and 
the nature of things. 

** It is well known, that laws are 
made to regulate interests and pre- 
vent transactions that are improper 
in themselves, and that would be 
advantageous to some, and hurtful 
to others. Those who find the ope- 
ration ef law injurious to their in- 
terest wish to set it aside; and those 
who find its operation favourable, 
wish it to be obeyed; and as, amongst 
nations, the power is too apt to re- 
gulate the will, Russia, with her 
increased strength, felt disposed to 

roduce an alteration more favoura- 

le to her own interests; and Sweden 
and Denmark, acting from similar 
motives, were ready to join their ef- 
forts for the same purpose. 

*¢ Why, it may be asked, did 
Denmark and Sweden remain quiet 
during six years ef the last war, and 
become dissatisfied the moment that 
Russia was so?) Why did they turn 
against England in the midst of a 
struggle, on her part, to defend the 
interests of civilized -soviety? It is 
clear they had neither calculated the 
consequences, nor looked back: to 
the history of former times; and, if 
they are now treated with indiffer- 
ence by the French, it is little more 
thanahat might be expected. The 
aggrandizement of France could be 
no matter of consideration to them, 
else they would not, during a con— 
test to prevent it, have joined their 
efforts in aid of France. As to the 
conduct of Russia. on that last occa- 
sion, the state of the unfortunate, 
though well-intentioned monarch 
who then ruled, precludes the nc- 
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cessity of inquiring into it. But 
Sweden and Denmark were not ina 
similar situation. If they acted from 
fear, and in consequence of threats, 
they were wrong; they should ra. 
ther have asserted theirindependence, 
to prevent the operation of such un. 
due influence. Russia, alone, would 
neither then have had a pretext nor 
the means of annoyance in such a 
cause, great as its power is. 

** In order that we may be able 
to judge from facts, whether the na- 
tions of the north had any occasion 
to complain of England hurting and 
interrupting their trade, let us look 
at the amount of imports; compar- 
ing two years of last war with two 
years during the peace, and we shall 
see that the increase, comparing 1734 
and 1785, with 1301 and 1802, is nearly 
thus : 

‘* Imports from Russia have in- 
creased from 450,001. to 2,230,0001. 
that is, they are four times greater 
than they were; those of Denmark 
have nearly doubled, and those of 
Sweden have done the same; and if 
those two latter powers have not in- 
creased still more, it is owing to 
themselves: wecannot purchase what 
they have not got to sell; and, if 
they do not increase their produce 
more rapidly, their commerce must 
feel the eitects. 

““ It may be hoped, that a con. 
vention being entered into, and the 
improbability of Russia ever being 
so unfortunately guided as she was 
in 1800, will prevent any future dis- 
cussions on this subject, which, as 
we have seen, originated rather ‘in 
private motives than in justice ; 
still, however, as there is a possibi- 
lity that what has happened may 
happen again, it may not be impro. 
per to inquire into the consequences 
of such hostilities. 

‘© The chief trade of Russia, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, is with Efg- 
land; that would, in the first place, 
be interrupted; and England, dur. 
ing that interruption, would’find it 
necessary either to raise at home, or 
procure from America, the articles 
now obtained from those nations. 
This, we shall see, is perfectly prac, 
ticable, and the trade never would 
return to its present state. ‘The 
northern nations would then be great 
losers, independent of the expenses 
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of the .war, which, at-all events, 
would be considerable; and the ob- 
ject for which they fought would be 
destroyed, whether they fucceeded 
or failed. Let us suppose, for a 
moment, that England was com- 
— to yield, where would then 

e¢ the commerce of Russia? Is it 
not the naval power and greatness of 
England that occasions the chief con- 
sumption of naval stores in every 
country? Would the materials for a 
few frigates, such as are maintained 
by the states of America, support 
the commerce of the northern na- 
tions; and if England were destroyed, 
where would be the necessity for any 
thing more? 

If, on the contrary, England con. 
quered, the destruction of the rising 
navy of Russia would be certain; 
Denmark and Sweden would sustain 
a loss that twenty years of commerce 
would not repair, particularly of such 
mutilated commerce as they would 
then enjoy. 

** At the same time that these are 
matters of very serious consideration 
for the northern powers, the British 
government should consider that its 
great commerce and naval power do 
certainly excite envy, aad tend to 
the humiliation of other nations ; 
and, therefore, every harsh or vexa- 
tious proceeding should be studiously 
avoided on her part. It is only by 
such conduct, and a fair understand. 
ing of the case, and a calculation of 
the consequences, that we can ex- 
pect to avoid discontents at some fu- 
ture periods for, as the convention 
grants te the northern powers more 
than we wished to give, though some. 
thing less than they wished to have, 
it is in vain for us to deceive our. 
selves in thinking that either party 
is fully satisfied. 

*¢ We shall see, in the course of 
this work, that Britain has resources 
within herself, that may enable her 
to became independent of thenorthern 
nations for their produce; and that, 
therefore, the consequences hinted 
at, in case of further efforts on their 
part to injure England, are not only 
natural, but will be necessary and 


inevitable, and make Great Britain, ' 


by compulsion, bring into activity 
those resources, which her policy 
ought long ago to have rendered pro. 
ductiye. 
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‘©’ The French revolution has 
created political changes and connec- 
tions, which have greatly altered 
commerce; their effects we already 
feel beneficially on the one hand, 
with some inconvenience on the other; 
but the consequences are hardly yet 
to be foreseen. It is not improba- 
ble, but the commerce of the north 
of Europe will undergo as great a 
change as we have seen that transi- 
tory guest undergo in any other quar. 
ter in former times. The great at- 
tention paid by the Russian govern. 
ment to promote the trade of the 
Black Sea is only equal to the efforts 
of Peter the Great, for establishing 
that in the Baltic, by removing it 
from Archangel in the White Sea, 
to Petersburg. 

** The Austrian Netherlands, 
which used to be the barrier of Hol- 
land, against the power and incur- 
sion of I'rance, no longer exist; and 
as that barrier may probably never 
be reinstated, Holland can never re- 
sume her fermer commerce, confi- 
dence, security, and freedom; the 
vitals of it are destroyed by the alli. 
ance of her new neighbour, whose 
maxims and principles are unfavour. 
able to the growth of so delicate and 
tender a plant as commerce. 

** Whilst Holland remains sub. 
ject to the control of France, its 
commerce will always be interrupted 
by the misunderstandings of the lat. 
ter with any other power; and the 
navigation of that fine river, the 
Rhine, will be lost, to the general 
purposes of mercantile_conveyance, 
to which the Dutch devoted it, as 
it will always be at the command of 
France, 

** The next considerable river that 
has an extensive interior communica. 
tion, isthe Elbe, which can supply 
the loss of the Rhine in some mea, 
sure; but we have seen that France, 
having Holland as an ally, the bar. 
rier, evento the Elbe is lost; and 
so long as Hanover remains con, 
nected with Great Britain, and Hol. 
land holds its present situation, the 
commerce, which might be carried 
on bythe mouth of the Elbe, will 
always be liable to interruption, in 
any misunderstanding betwixt Great 
Britain and France. 

_ Unless the security of Hanover 
is by same meanjaccomplished against 
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the encroachments of France, the 
trade of the Elbe will always be con. 
ducted on a very precarious footing; 
and, as this event is at present un- 
certain, it will be useful to the com- 
mercial interests of Great Britain to 
point out other channels by which 
they may securely carry on her trade 
at present, and likewise in future, 
whenever a similar obstruction shall 
occur. 

“« The French, violating the gua- 
rantee of the German empire, by 
occupying Hanover, naturally drove 
Great Britain to the necessity of 
blockading the rivers Elbe and We- 
ser: at the first, commerce experi- 
enced a momentary check only; new 
channels, never thought of before, 
were then resorted to, attended, 
however, with inconvenience. Ton. 
ningen became the port of Hamburg, 
as well as did different ports in Hol- 
Stein; the details of which will be 
given in a future chapter, when 
treating of the trade of the rivers 
Elbe, Weser, and Ems. 

** As the ports of the two former 
rivers have at present no direct ex- 
ternal mercantile intercourse, and 
that of the latter will ever be liable 
to interruption from the frequent re- 
— made in Holland, through 
the influence of France, it becomes 
necessary to point out the first se- 
cure channel that British shipping 
can approach with facility and ad- 
vantage; and which has the most 
easy and extensive interior commu- 
nication, free from the influence or 
interruption of France. 

** In treating of the trade of Stet- 
tin, a very extensive avenue will be 
found into the interior of Germany, 
not only by the river Oder, but by 
different canals communicating with 
the Elbe, by which channels, great 

art of the interior commerce of 

russia and Germany was carried on 
through Hamburg, previous to the 
blockade of that river, which will 
shortly communicate even with the 
Danube. 

‘* From Dantzic we shall see the 
trade to Austria and all the interme. 
diate country, as well as from Ko- 
nigsburg and Riga for all the South 
East trade, through those fine re. 
es quite down to the Black Sea, 

urkey, and even Asia. Under the 
Zespective heads will be found parti- 
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cular details for the information of 
every one. 

«¢ What will serve to shorten the 
voyage, and lessen the risk in carry - 
ing on the continental trade, by 
means of the Baltic and the chan. 
nels described, is the canal of Rends- 
burg, through Holstein; it will 
save the circuitous, dangerous, and 
tedious voyage round the Skaw and 
the Cattegate, by having proper ves- 
sels adapted to pass through, as the 
Dutch and French now have. 

‘© When these channels, and the 
facilities by the way of the Oder to 
the Elbe, and the numerous branches 
of interior communication to the 
western and southern boundaries of 
the German empire, come to be 
more generally known, the difficul- 
ties will not be found so insurmount- 
able, nor the interruptien so great 
as the French were inclined to be- 
lieve. In one point they may be 
mistaken, for, by diverting trade 
into other oni. though rather 
more inconvenient, it will be am- 
ply compensated for, by possessing 
greater security; so that Great Bri- 
tain may long enough maintain the 
contest, while she will never again 
have occasion to dread the inconve- 
nience which France has now occa- 
sioned. 

“ To sum up the whole, the 
means of carrying on trade with the 
interior of the continent will” be 
clearly pointed out, in any event less 
unfortunate than that of the conquest 
of Denmark and Prussia, by that 
same power, which has already 
ruined the Austrian Netherlands, 
and the Seven United Provinces.” 


The great importance of the sub- 
ject, and the respectability of the 
work, induce us to defer the farther 
consideration of it to a future oppor- 
tunity. [ Tobe continued.) 





LVI. An Essay on the Princt- 
PLE and OnIGIN Of SOVEREIGN 
Power. By a Diowitary of 
the Church. Translated from the 
French, 8v0. pp. 300, 78. boards, 
1805. Hatchard, 


A MONGST the numerous va- 
garies, aud wild theories of the 
present day, few have been creative 
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of greater mischief, or attended with 
more direful effects, than those 
which have been broached with re- 
spect to sovereign power: and what 
is more strange, except in the sin- 
gle instance of religion, none have 
been more eagerly sought out and 
embraced with less genuine know- 
ledge of the subject. ‘That the 
French should be tired of their 
rulers, and of the system by which 
they were governed, excites no sur- 
prise; but that there fhould have 
been in England men mad enough 
to embrace their levelling, absurd, 
and dissolute opinions, can be ac- 
counted for on no other principle, 
than by supposing them to be men 
of no fortune, or of broken for- 
tunes, without a particle of indus- 
try in their composition, to raise 
them above their present condition, 
or to what they more ardently de- 
sire, the admiration of their fellow- 
subjects. 

If this statement be true, and 
observation we think will bear us 
out in our assertions, and that, be- 
yond the chance of rational contra- 
diction except by such men and 
their adherents; if to this be ad- 
joined the consideration that our 
presses were open to all, that a lit- 
tle fire may cause a great smoke; 
and that the bad passions of men 
will naturally and readily meet 
with similar ones in others; we 
shal’ be less at a loss to explain 
why the novelties 
been broached should have experi- 
enced so ready a reception; or that 
men devoid of all honesty should 
have laboured to disseminate such 
opinions with unceasing  solici- 
tude. Sap the foundations of the 
common opinions of the people with 
respect to their duty towards God, 
say they, and they will then be fit- 
ted te assist us in our projects 
against the state, and we shall have 
no difficulty in persuading them, 
that governments (kings they say 
aloud) are of no importance, and 
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that sovereign power resides in the 
people, we shall then succeed in 
overturning thrones, and raise our- 
selves from our present nothingness. 
Such are the objects of reformers, 
and such the engines with which 
they attack the very foundations of 
opinions sanctioned by observa- 
tion, by cenverieuce, and by well 
proved experience ; and of a go- 
vernment and laws founded on hu- 
man nature, and on the necessity of 
the case, the only ties which bind 
men permanently together. 

The treatise under consideration, 
is designed to examine the true 
foundation of sovereign power, and 
to fix and ascertain its limits: in 
doing this, like all men who think 
with any degree of justice, the au- 
thor draws his arguments from re- 
velation, and ascends to the history 
of man as there detailed, for proofs 
in support of his own opinion. If 
he designs bis work to confirm peo- 
ple who think with tolerable ra 
tionality, but who are a little mis- 
led, \he is certainly correct, and bas 
both chosen his ground and dis- 
posed his forces well; but if he mean 
it to be of use to mankind, by re- 
claiming freethinkers, and supporters 
of the levelling, or what is as bad, 
the Bonapartiun system, he has, 
in our opinion, mistaken both ; 
neither his plan of attack, or his 
forces being deemed of any validity 
by his subtle enemies, who dread 
nothing worse than sound reasening, 
and think nothing more destructive 
of their cause than common sense 
and divine revelation: having then 
the power of fighting or no, as 
they shall please, they know their 
cause to be too weak to bear -the 
smallest attack from truth, or -the 
slightest attack from such formidable 
adversaries. ‘Ihe translator too, has, 
perhaps, thrown a little obstruction 
m the way of the author, if the lat- 
ter was his intention, by rendering. 
“ Un Grand Vicaire,” a Dignitary 
of the Church, because the opposera 
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of revelation are equally averse to 
church dignities, and will never at- 
tempt to read, what comes from a 
quarter which is scouted by their 
creed, and which it is their first ob- 
ject to destroy. 

After an intelligent and well writ- 


-ten preface by the translator, which 


besides a slight sketch of the work, 
gives some bold and judicious ob- 
servations on the present political 
state of the world; on the designs, 
and deceptions of Bonaparte; of the 
ineans of which he avails himself to 
bring them to bear; and on those 
to be made use of by England, to 
counteract ‘them, and to reduce 
him to order, he proceeds to the 
work itself. We regret that our li- 
mits prevent us from giving an ab- 
stract of the preface, but we highly 
approve of the doctrines which it 
contains, and earnestly recommend 
it to the notice of the public. It is 
too brief, however, to be of farther 
use than as a sketch of a more ex- 
tensive work on the subject, which 
the translator appeurs not ill calcu- 
lated to undertake. 

Should this gentleman take the 
hint, we would recommend the fol- 
lowing plan to his notice; viz. To 
give a clear account of the present 
state of the political world; of the 
policy now pursued by the various 
vations which compose it; and the 
probable result of the policy of all. 
A brief account of the strength of 
each, might be introduced in such 
@ manner as the author should ap- 
prove, but we think it might advan- 
tageously precede an exposition at 
large of the designs of Bonaparte, 
as it would naturally superinduce a 
few considerations on the prol able 
success of his plans, particularly 
with regard to these kingdoms; it 
might include an account of these 
plans, and a developement of their 
operations in this nation, and their 
probable effects, if suffered to exist, 
and to be carried forward. It might 
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terminate with a warning to Eng- 
lishmen against the dangers to 
which WE FEEL CERTAIN they are 
at this time exposed; and with the 
means to be employed for the pur- 
pose of curbing the progress, coun- 
teracting the designs, and bringing 
to naught, the idle headed vagaries 
of French and English Bonapartian 
propagandists, A work on this sub- 
ject, well written, built on informa. 
tion incontrovertible by surmise, or 
by the ridicule and artifice of these 
sons of illumination, is much want- 
ed, if not absolutely necessary, inthe 
present state of these kingdoms, 
And that more particularly, as we 
seem te be approaching to a Crisis 
not less formidable, than that of 
1792-5, and which though under a 
less imposing name, is not less re~ 
plete with horror, to the well dis- 
posed and quiet inhabitants of this 
country. If such weapons as ridi- 
cule be in any shape opposed to 
these few observations, it will be a 
confirmation of our opinion, 

The author commences his work 
with an introduction, in which he 
sketches out his design, and in @ 
brief manner unfolds his plan: he 
has endeavoured to “ ascertain whe- 
ther civil society arose from a pri- 
mitive convention between men in- 
dependent of all restraint of autho- 
rity; whether this state of natural 
independence has ever existed; whe- 
ther such a state is even possible:” 
and he draws the conclusion, that 
he “ feels the most positive convic- 
tion, that this hypothesis is as false 
in principle, as it is pernicious in 
its consequences to the peace of na- 
tions, and to the security of em 
pires.” He goes on to say, “ we 
shall prove in the first part of this 
work, Ist, that from this noxious 
and empoisoned source, spring sys- 
tems the most destructive, both to 
society, and to the,interests of re- 
ligion. Qndly, that the hypothesis, 
is not supported by any historical 
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facts: 3dly, that it is atheistical, 
reflecting on Divine Providence ; 
and contrary to revealed truths: and 
4thly, that it is repugnant to reason 
unenlightened by revelation.—It is 
not alone sufficient to averturn the 
imaginary foundation on which the 
sovereignty of the people is made to 
rest. Blinded by the fallacious 1- 
lusions with which their pride has 
been cherished, it is not enough to 
tell them, that all authority is from 
God; it is gecessary to convince 
them how it proceeds from this ori- 
gin. We must point out to them, 
in the very ordinances of nature, the 
channel through which this autho- 
rity emanates from a divine source; 
and we flatter ourselves that this 
object has been attained in the se- 
cond part of this work.” 

Such are the designs of the au- 
thor, and we think that he has 
fairly accomplished his undertaking, 
as we apprehend will be allowed, 
by every .person who reasons on 
common observation, common ex- 
perience, and common sense, 

The basis of his system, however, is 
in our opinion, materially defective, 
because instead of arguing, that go- 
vernments always arose under provi- 
flence, and from the necessity of the 
case, he constantly keeps supposing 
them to arise from God alone, thus 
making that, a direct interposition 
of the Supreme Being, as it were 
personally, which is only conducted 
under his direction by human means. 
The author will not be so well re- 
ceived by Englishmen, because he 
perpetually calculates for the meri- 
dian of France. 

He hardly seems to apprehend the 
existence, or at least to comprehend, 
@ government iis where functionaries 
are guided,and their duties prescribed 
by law, which is so happily enjoyed 
jn this « oun‘ry, 

The work is divided in two parts, 
each of which is subdivided into 
chapters, the FIRST PART con- 
tains a refutation of the hypothesis 
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of a state of nature, anterior to so- 
ciety, and of a primitive compact. 
The seconD, is on the first, or the 
original state of society. 

The first chapter is on the differs 
ent states of nature, supposed by 
publicists, and in it the author ex- 
plains and attacks the systems of 
Hobbs, Montesquieu, and Rous- 
seat! ; he next compares the princi- 
ples of the whole together, and 
concludes it with giving the opi 
nions of some theologians, who ad- 
nit an original social compact, the 
futile oflspring of a fool, knave, or 
a madman, al any rate, nol a man 
possessed of observation and thought; 
yet silly as it is, it is quite enough 
forthe comprehensions of the mighty 
intelligences of the French nation. 

The second chapter proves, that 
the hypothesis of a state of nature, 
and of primitive compact, is not 
supported by any historical facts, 
The author has perhaps given us 
enough to support his opinion here, 
but he might have made a much 
better thing of it.—The third, that 
the hypothesis of a state of nature, 
anterior to society, is atheistical ; 
reflects on Providence, and is cone 
trary to revealed truths, This 
chapter also includes a section, 
combating the opinion of the pub- 
licists, that the origin of property 
is irreconcileable with revelation, 

The fourth and last chapter of this 


‘part attempts to prove that reason 


alone is armed and guarded against 
the supposition of a state of nature, 
and of a primitive compact. The 
author is correct here as far as he 
goes, but he is not profound, 

The seconp PAKT treats on the 
first or the original state of society, 
and in it the author’s object is to 
prove, Ist, that an original authori- 
ty, emanating from the Deity, has 
governed the world in its infancy, 
and that this was the patriarchal 
power, and paternal authority; 2dly, 
that political governments have arisen 
from these delegated powers; 3dly, 
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that such powers always operating, 
it is by their means, particularly, 
that God maintains and upholds po- 
litical institutions; and 4thly, that 
after revolutions that change the 
constitution of empires, the paternal 
and patriarchal powers are still the 
instrument and natural means of 
which Providence avails itself, in 
substituting, in a gradual and suc- 
cessive manner, in lieu of the sub- 
verted government, those rights and 
privileges composing the power of 
the new government. 

In support of these propositions, 
the author treats separately on the 
government of nature, where he ju- 
diciously coneludes that all begin- 
nings of power were paternal or pa- 
triarchal, a mode of government 
most consonant with common experi- 
ence, setting aside all other consi- 
derations. ‘Fhe second chapter, which 
is on the formation of political go- 
vernments, is divided into three sec- 
tions ; the first of which is on the 
junction of several societies, forced 
to reunite from motives of necessity : 
the second, on the right of conquest: 
and the third inquires, whether we 
can admit of a social compact be- 
tween chiefs of many independent 
socivties. 

The third chapter is on the pre- 
serving principle of governments, and 
includes a section on the revolution 
which effected itself in the spirit of 
political governments, at the esta- 
blishment of the christian religion. 

The fourth is on the right of so- 
vereignty arising trom prescription, 
and the conclusion is a fair summary 
of the whole. A few remarks by the 
author, and an extensive appendix 
by the translator, close the work. 

Though we now and then find a 
little fault with this tieatise, we think 
it on the whole, however, not an in- 
jndicious attempt to ascertain the ori- 
gin of sovereign power, and though 
not profound, it will often be found 
satisfactory. We occasionally discover 
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too great a tendency to high church 
principles, and to maintain the di- 
vine right of kings; but both are to 
be expected from a Frenchman, and 
a Roman Catholic dignitary, and they 
are less prominent by being mode- 
rate. 

In his reasonings, as we said before, 
he will be less acceptable to English- 
men, because his calculations are ge- 
nerally made for the meridian of 
France: whereas had he known the 
constitution of this nation, he would 
have perceived that in its ancient pu- 
rity it more nearly approaches to the 
natureofa government founded onin- 
dividual justice, religious considera- 
tions out of the question, than he sup- 
poses possible, or any Other on the 
face of the earth, 

The translation has been tolerably 
well executed, but we have to com- 
plain of a little frenchification, in 
the length and arrangement of the 
the sentences; both of which are 
destructive of connected reasoning, 
and well adapted to the abrupt mode 
of writing and thinking so prevalent 
amongst the French, but which 
would bardly be tolerated in an 
English writer. KK 





LVII. CommenctaL ARiTHME~ 
Tic; with an Appendix on Alge- 
braic Equations; being an Intro- 
duction to the Elements of Com- 
merce. By CurisTorHer Du- 
Bost. 12mo. 6s. bds. Symonds, 


TY is a circumstance affording 

much ground of complaint that 
our common treatises on arithmetic, 
and the methed of teaching it, in 
common use, are neither of them well 
adapted to the purposes for which 
they are intended; because our young 
men in general come from school 
with an imperfect knowledge of its 
common rules, with still less knowe 
ledge of the fundamental principles 
on which they are built, and what 
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is worse, with a degree of disgust ac- 
quired from its crabbed and myste- 
rious appearance at school, which 
prevents them from imagining its ac- 
quirement to be easy, or from at- 
tempting to conquer the difficulties 
in which it appears to be enveloped. 

Mr. Dubost has endeavoured to 
do away all these objections against 
arithmetic in general, with a view, 
more particularly, to the assistance 
of the young merchant: we only re- 
collect to have seen one elementary 
treatise on arithmetic, written on 
this plan, the name of its author we 
forget, but it was directed to no par- 
ticular department. ‘The one under 
consideration, therefore, has, besides 
being better executed as far as it 
goes, the manifest advantage of the 
other in being adapted to mercantile 
concerns, and consequently having 
a better claim on the attention of 
those for whom it is intended. 

With the view, then, of drawing 
young men from supineness, and of 
facilitating their progress in know- 
ledge so useful and necessary, the 
author has given his rules with great 
perspicuity, and illustrated them by 
reducing them to practice: or; more 
properly speaking, he incorporates 
his rules and practice for the better 
illustration of both. Hence his work 
exhibits a continued series of rea- 
soning, rather than a lean crabbed 
treatise, a science rendered more 
crabbed by the improper methods 
of teaching it at present adopted in 
schools, It is true that plain as it is, 
it will require some little attention, 
and will not be read quite so plea- 
santly as a novel; nevertheless, the 
fundamental principles, and the prac- 
tice of arithmetic, will be found sim- 
ple and easy of comprchension. 
‘Equation of exchanges, which old 
Malachy Postlethwayte says, ought 

.to be well enough understood to be 
practised on Change, with a pencil 
on the thumb nail, forms a particu- 
Jar and useful department of the 
author’s attention, and he has made 
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a separate rule of it, in addition to 
those commonly laid down in school 
books ; he has also adjoined a useful 
sketch of the first principles of alge- 
bra, and has taken much pains 
with explaining terms which form 
no small obstacle in the way of boys 
at school, where their teachers are 
often too idle, and in the country 
commonly too illiterate to reduce to 
a level with their capacities. The 
writer of this article to this hour re- 
members, and that with the most 
painful sensation, the disgust which 
he experienced when learning the 
common rules of arithmetic. As an 
elementary work, therefore, he thinks 
CommercialArithmetic,on the whole, 
to be well wortliy the attention of 
those for whom it is particularly in- 
tended, and highly deserving of be- 
ing introduced into our schools, the 
country ones in particulars O. 





LVIII. Memorrs or Marmon- 
TEL, written by himself: contain- 
ing his literary and political Life, 
and Anecdoles of the principal 
Characters of the eighteenth Cen- 
tury. 4 vols. 12mo. pp. about 
400 each. boards. Murray. 


HERE are, perhaps, few ad- 

mirers of biography, who do 
not derive more or less pleasure and 
information from Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, it having been, though a 
continued series of table talk, the 
letters excepted, a constant favorite 
of the public, a sure sign of its con- 
taining many excellencies, and that 
all readers find something to their 
taste. Whether it be that Johnson 
seldom uttered any thing but what 
possessed solidity, that his biogra- 
pher carefully excluded his weak- 
nesses from the sight of his reader, 
or from the admiration universally 


-bestowed on him by Boswell, few 


will deny but his work is both use- 
fui and entertaining, and that it is 
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one of the best pieces of literary 
biography in the English language. 

Admired as Johnson was in Eng- 
land, yet he was not held in less 
estimation, than the writer of the 
memoirs under consideration, was in 
France. The comparative solidity 
of the one, and the other, were not 
less dissimilar than the character of 
their respective nations, and the 
bulk of the people prefer light to 
solid reading ; yet we are tempted 
to think the life of Johnson will, ge- 
nerally speaking, be preferred to 
that of Marmontel, he being often, if 
not commonly, far too trifling, ex- 
cept for the reader of a circulating 
library. He has written his life 
with all the volatility and diffuseness 
of a Frenchman, and with all the 
egotism incident to age: hence his 
work will only be fitted to readers 
who devour page after page, for the 
mere gratification of their imagina- 
tions: it was expected, we believe, 
with some impatience by the literary 
world, but we are afraid that it will 
cause sume degree of disappoint- 
ment. 

If we attempt to give a general 
character of the memoirs of Mar- 
montel, we apprehend that its faults 
will often overbalance its excellen- 
cies; but we think the following to 
be pretty just. Of the latter, the 
principal will be found to consist in 
the facility and liveliness with which 
it is written, and the interest which 
the-author gives to the common in- 
cidents of life; this circumstance will 
hide a multitude of faults amongst 
light readers, and counterbalance 
all opposite considerations. As a 
kind of table-talk too it will often 
be found entertaining, but will hard- 
ly be perused more than once by the 
grave reader; the more volatile and 
superficial one may admire it as we 
have hinted above, but bookselling 
considerations apart, such favour is 
no great recommendation to any 
work. It becomes a little more re- 
spectable in its materials, as the au- 


thor approaches towards the con- 
clusion of his life, and after he quits 
the details ot his acquaintance and 
connection with the silly literary 
females, who appear only to have 
been valued for the adulation they 
offered him, and for convenience. 
The same spirit, however, runs 
through the whole, and whether 
reading his plays at Madame Ha- 
rene’s, detailing the administration 
of Brienne, or the events connected 
with the death of Louis XVI. it is 
still Marmontel. 

Another material fault to be 
found in this work, and which 
will materially sink it in the esti- 
mation of thinking men, is the im- 
portance given to trifles. When 
he is in danger of being whipped, he 
raises the school in rebellion, and 
gets his own class to swear before 
an altar, that they would then ter- 
minate their labours, so as to elude 
their master’s just authority, and 
closes the whole with chanting a 
Te Deum on the occasion, thus 
sanctioning a disgraceful act by the 
farcical straining of a religious cere- 
mony, and which the teachers want- 
ed fortitude enough to contemn. 
When one of his aunts embroils him, 
with his favourite female, though 
yet a youth, he beats his head 
against the wall, till his features are 
hardly distinguishable ; shewing in 
the first instance, his cowardice, 
pride, and folly, and in the last, the 
headstrong slave to his passions. 
Were these the whole of such exam- 
ples, they might be tolerated, but 
the views of lite are often neither just 
nor satisfactory to the man of expe- 
rience; and may be of far more mis- 
chievous influence on the inind of 
the juvenile reader, than those con- 
tained in novels, because they come 
with the more imposing air of truth, 
whilst the others are known to be fic= 
titious,even to the most inexperienced 
of the novel struck, 

The translation is executed miser- 
ably in the extreme, it being English 
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frenchified, or French anglicised 
throughout; the translator either 
having run over it at full speed, or 
being in possession of few of the ta- 
Tents requisite to the task, Another 
fault and we have dane, the d.ffuse- 
ness of the original has been trans- 
fused into the English text, whereas 
it was fully within the power of the 
translator to remedy that defect, by 
comprising it into half the number 
of volumes. Had he done this, hd 
judiciously pruned off all the luxu- 
riances, which could well have been 
spared, he would have produced a 
highly entertaining work, and one 
which would have long maintained 
its ground in the reader’s estimation. 
On the whole, however, the part of 
it referring to the revolution, is not 
devoid of interest, and will be pe- 
rused with attention, and many peo- 
ple may think us too severe in our 
opinion: possibly we are so. 

We shail give our readers an ac- 
count of that magnificent exploit, 
the attack on and capiure of the 
Bastille; it is rather long, but if 
Marmontel be worthy of credit, it 
will betray many strong symptoms 
of cowardice, and a multitude of 
erimes on the part of the sovereign 
people, instigated by those off-scour- 
ing of the earth, the French Jaco- 
bins. 


*€ This resolution appeared to be 
sudden. and saa winds among the 
people. But it was premeditated in 
the council of the chiefs of the revo- 
lution. The bastille, as a state pri- 
son, had always been odious on ac- 
count of the iniquitous use to which 
the despotism of ministers had ap- 
plied it under preceding reigns; and, 
as a fortress, it was formidable, par- 
ticularly to those populous and mu- 
tinous faubourgs which its walls 
commanded, and which, in their 
Fiots, saw themselves under the fire 
of the cannon of its towers. To 


- agitate these multitudes at its will, 


and make them act boldly, the re- 
publican faction then ardently de- 
sired that they might be rid of this 
imposing object. Honest men, even 
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the most peaceful and most enlight- 
ened, wished too that the basfille 
might be destroyed, because they 
hated the despotism of which it was 
the bulwark; and in this wish they 
consulted their personal security 
more than their real safety; for the 
despotism of license is a thousand 
times more dreadful than that of au- 
thority, and the unbridled populace 
is the most cruel of tyrants. The 
bastille then should not have been 
destroved, but its keys should have 
been deposited in the sanctuary of 
the laws. 

‘¢ The court thought it inipreg- 
nable; it would have been so, or its 
attack and siege would have cost 
rivers of blood, if it had been de- 
fended; but the man to whom the 
guard of it was confided, the Mar- 
quis de Laynay, would not, or dared 
not, or could not use the means he 
had of rendering its resistance mur- 
derous; and this populace that so 
vilely assassinated him, ewed him 
thanks and praises. 

** De Launay had expected to in- 
timidate the crowd; but it is evi. 
dent that he wished to spare it. He 
had fifteen pieces of cannon on the 
towers; and whatever calumny may 
have said, to palliate the crime of 
his assassination, not one single can- 
non shot was fired from these towers. 
There were besides, in the interior 
of the castle, three cannon loaded 
with case shot, pointed in front of 
the draw-bridge. These would 
have made great slanghter at the 
moment when the people came pour- 
ing in crowds into the first court; 
he fired but one, and that but once. 
He was provided with fire arms of 
every kind, with six hundred mus- 
ketoons, twelve rampart muskets 
carrying balls of a pound and a halt, 
and four hundred Biscaiens. He had 
procured from the arsenal abundance 
of ammunition, bullets, fifteen thou. 
sand cartridges, and twenty thou- 
sand pounds of powder. In fine, he 
had collected on the two towers of 
the draw-biidge a mass of stones and 
broken iron, in order to crush the 
besiegers if they should advance to 
the toot of the walls. But in all 
these yo ions to sustain a siege, 
he had forgotten provisions; and 
shut up in his castle with eighty in- 
valids, thirty-two Swiss soldiers yd 
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his staff, all the store he had on the 
day of the attack consisted of two 
sacks of flour and a little rice; a 
proof shat all the rest was only to 
inspire terror. 

“© The small number of Swiss sol- 
diers that had been sent to him, 
Were sure mien and well disposed to 
defend themselves ; the invalids were 
not so, and he must have known 
that;. but at least he ought not to 
have exposed them to the fear of 
dying for hunger. Too inferior to 
his situation, and in that stupor 
with which the presence of danger 
strikes a weak mind, he looked on it 
with a stedfast but troubled eye; 
and rather motionless with astonish. 
ment than with resolution. Unhap- 
pily, not a man inthe council sup- 
plied the foresight that he wanted. 

«© To intoxicate the people with 
this first success, the attack aad 
capture of the bastille have been ex. 
travagantly extolled as an exploit. 
The following is the account of this 
conquest, which I have learned 
from the very mouth of him who 
was proclaimed and borne in triumph 
as the conductor of the enterprize, 
and as its hero. 

‘© The Bastille,’ said the brave 
Elie to me, ‘ was not taken by main 
Strength. It surrendered even be- 
fore it was attacked, It surrendered 
on the promise that I gave, upon the 
honour of a French officer, and on 
the part of the people, that not a 
man should be hurt if the fortress 
surrendered.’ This is the simple 
fact, and such as Elie attests it to 
me, The following details of ig are 
written, as he dictates. 

** The fore-courts of the bastille 
had been abandoned. Some deter- 
mined men having dared to break 
the chains of the draw-bridge which 
barred the entrance into the first 
court, the people rushed in there in 
crowds; and deaf to the voice of the 
soldiers’who, from the tops of the 
towers, torbore to fire on them, and 
cried out to them to retire, they 
persisted in advancing toward the 
walls of the castle. It was then 
that they were fired upon by the sol- 
diers; and being put to flight, they 
saved themselves under the covert of 
the fore-courts:; One killed, and a 
few wounded, spread terror evento 
the town-ha!l; multitudes .came to 


demand urgently, jin the name of the 
people, that deputations might be 
resorted to, in order to stop the car. 
nage. ‘Two of these deputations ar. 
rived, one by the arsenal, and the 
other by the side of the faubourg 
Saint-Antoine. ‘* Advance,’ cried 
the invalids to them from the tops 
of the towers, ‘ we will not fire on 
you; advance with your flag. The 
governor is going down, the castle 
bridge will be let down in order to 
introduce you, and we will give 
hostages.’ The white flag was al- 
ready hoisted on the towers, and the 
soldiers held their arms inverted in 
sign of peace, But neither of the 
deputations dared to advance so far 
as the last fore-court. At the same 
time, the crowd was pressing toward 
the draw-bridge and firing from al 
sides. The besieged then had rea- 
son to think that these appearances 
of deputation were but a trick to 
surprise them; and after haviog 
cried in vain to the people not to ad- 
vance, they found themselves obliged 
to fire in their turn. 

** The people, repulsed a second 
time, and furious at seeing some of 
their own body fall under the fire of 
the fortress, took that revenge in 
which it usually indulges. The bar. 
racks and ‘shops of the fore -court 
were pillaged; the house of the go. 
vernor was delivered to the flames. 
The firing of one cannon, loaded with 
case shot, and a discharge of mus- 
ketry, had driven back this crowd 
of robbers and incendiaries; when at 
the head of a dozen brave citizens,. 
Elie, advancing to the very edge of 
the ditch, cried out to the besieged 
to surrender, promising that not a 
man should be hurt. He then per- 
ceived a hand extended through an 
opening ina part of the draw-bridge 
and presenting to hima note. This 
nute was received by means of a 
plank that was held over the ditch; 
it was written in these words: ** We 
have twenty thousand pounds of 
powder. We will blow up the cas. 
tle if. you do not accept our capi- 
tulation. Signed De Launay.’® 

** Elie, after having read the 
note, cried out that he accepted its 
and.on the part of the fort, all hos. 
tilities ceased. However, De Lau- 
nay, before he gave himself up to 
the people, wished, that the capitu. 
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Jation should be ratified and signed 
at the town-hall, and that to secure 
his own safety and that of his sol- 
diers, an imposing guard should re- 
ceiveand protectthem. But the un- 
fortunate invalids, thinking to hasten 
their deliverance, cid violence to the 
gevernor, by crying out from the 
court, the Bastille surrenders, 

“© It was then that De Launay, 
seizing the match of a cannon, threat- 
ened to go and set fire to the pow- 
der magazine; and perhaps he was 
firmly resolved to do it. The cen- 
tinels who ——_ the magazine. 
presented. to him their bayonets; and 
in spite of himself, without further 

recaution or delay, he saw himself 
‘orced to surrender. 

‘¢ The little draw - bridge of the 
fort being first opened, Elie entered 
with his companions, all brave and 
honourable men, and fully deter- 
mined to keep his word. On seeing 
him, the governor went up te him, 
embraced him, and presented him 
sword, with the keys of the bas- 
tlle. 

*¢ J refused his sword,” said Elie 
to me, ‘‘and took only the keys.” 
His companions received the staff 
and the officers of the garrison with 
the same cordiality, swearing to serve 
them as a guard and defence; but 
they swore in vain. 

** As soon as the great bridge was 
let down (and it is not known by 
what hand that was done) the peo- 
ple rushed jnto the court of the 
castle, and full of fury, seized on 
the troop of invalids. The Swiss 
who were dressed only in linen 
frocks, escaped among the crowd, 
al] the rest were arrested. Elie, 
and the honest men who had entered 
first with him, exerted all their ef- 
forts to tear from the hands of the 
people the victims which they them- 
Selves had delivered to it. But fe- 
rocity held obstinately attached to 
its prey. Several of these soldiers, 
whose lives had been promised them, 
were assassinated; others were drag- 
ged like slaves through the streets 
of Paris, Twenty-two were brought 
to the Gréve, and, after humilia- 
tions and inhuman treatment, they 
had the affliction of seeing two of 
their comrades hung. When they 
were presented at the town-hall, a 
furious madman said tothem; ** You 
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have fired on your fellow-citizens ; 
you deserve to be hung; and you 
shall be so presently.’’ Fortunately 
the French guards intercedag™ for 
their pardon? the people suffered 
itself to be persuaded. But it was 
without pity for the officers of the 
garrison. De Launay, torn from 
the arms of those who wished to save 
him, had his head cut off under the 
walls of the town-hall. Inthe midst 
of his assassins, he defended his life 
with the courage of despair; but he 
fell under their number. Delorme 
Salbrai, his major, was murdered in 
the same manner. ‘The adjutant, 
Mirai, had been so, near the bas- 
tille. Pernon, an old lieutenant of 
the invalids, was assassinated en the 
wharf Saint-Paul, as he was going 
to the hall. Another lieutenant, 
Caron, was covered with wounds. 
The head of the Marquis de Launay 
was carried about Paris by this 
same populace that he would have 
crushed, had he not been moved to 
pity. 

*© Such were the exploits of those 
who have since been called the he- 
roes and conquerors of the bastille. 
On the 14th of July 1789, about 
eleven o'clock in the morning, the 
people had assembled before it; at 
forty minutes after four it had sur, 
rendered. At half an hour after six 
the head of the governor was car- 
ried in triumph to the Palais-Royal, 
Among the number of conquerors, 
which has been said to amount to 
eight ‘hundred, many people have 
been mentioned who had not evea ap. 
proached the castle.” 


In looking at the various and mo- 
mentous events of this revolution, 
who is not constrained to cry, there 
isa God that ruleth in the earth ? 

Qa, 





LIX. The Temexe of Frora, or 
Garpven of Nature, being 
thirty picturesque, botanical, co- 
loured Plates, of the New Iilus- 
tration of the Sexual System of 
Linnaeus; also the Philosophy of 
Botany, or Botanical and Philo- 
sophical Extracts, including a@ 
new Lilustration of the Sexuad 
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System of Linneus. By Dr. 
Tuornton, 28 Parts at 25 Shil- 
lings. Publishers: Dr. Thorn- 
ton, No. 1, Hynde Street; and 
Symonds, Paternoster Row. 


THESE are in fact two works 

distinct from each other, yet 
some way connected. The object 
of the Philosophy of Botany, is to 
collect all the scattered discoveries 
relative to that science, and to give 
the completest system of botany 
hitherto published, with a new il- 
hustration of the sexual system. The 
Temple of Flora is designed as the 
fulfilment of the views of the philo- 
sophy of botany, as far as relates to 
the new illustration of the sexual 
systeim, and contains several flowers 
which are selected for that purpose. 
As the Temple of Flora is intended 
to be the most accurate, superb, 
and beautiful work, ever published 
- in any country te illustrate the sex- 
ual system, the choice has been ju- 
diciously made of the richest flowers, 
some of them exceedingly rare, and 
they are made truly picturesque, each 
having appropriate back grounds. 
We will first examine this very 
splendid part, which has excited 
the attention and admiration of all 
Europe. The Temple of Flora, or 
Garden of Nature, which is on the 
largest paper, opens with the title 
occupying two sheets, written by 
the celebrated penman, Tomkins, 
and engraved by the late Mr. Vin- 
cent. This title engaged the utmost 
attention of both of these ingenious 
men. The former presented his la- 
dours without reward for this na- 
tional work, and the latter was of- 
ten heard to declare, that this writ- 
ing of Tomkins was his chef d’auvre, 
and he wished for no other monu- 
ment of his own skjll, than his 
aame affixed to the penmanship here 
exhibited. The Vignette attached 
is a most brilliant thought, and ex- 
ecuted in a very superior manner. 

Lit. MA@. 1805. 
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A highly embellished temple forms 
the back ground, and Flora is in 
her car, conducted to it, by four 
Cupids, in the shape of Cupids, 
Spring leads the van, and the wreath 
by which the car of the goddess is 
conducted, has the flowers peculiar 
to each season. Winter leads the 
rear in storms and tempests. The 
drawing is the production of Bur- 
ney, and the engraving is by Tom- 
kins, pupil of Bartolozzi, engraver 
to the king, in the best style of the 
art. Seldom does the mere table of 
contents exhibit any very striking 
features; but here also Tomkins 
and Vincent have been employed, 
and every grace and beauty is given 
to the splendid page. The gran- 
deur of these several titles has much 
eclipsed all former works, contented 
usually with one, but to our no 
small surprise, we find also another, 
a fourth production from Tomkins 
and Vincent, the dedication to her 
Majesty, by permission, the lan- 
guage of which is highly complimen- 
tary, without fulsome adulation, and 
strictly true*, The penmanship 
also here is admirable. The por- 
trait of her Majesty by Sir William 
Beechy, R.A. surrounded by Cupids, 
designed by Smirk, R. A. and the 
whole engraved by Bartolozzi, pro- 
bably may be intended to accom- 
pany this dedication. As there is 
a print of the queen lately pub- 
lished from the same picture, the 
taste and judgment of Dr. Thornton 
is here fully evinced. ‘The queen 
in that picture, is exhibited with a 
veil, walking in the garden at Frog- 
more, with a little dog by her side. 
In this magnificent print the queen 
has her hair as usually dressed in 





* These plates are humbly in. 
scribed to her most gracious majes- 
ty, the bright example of conjugal 
fidelity and maternal tenderness, pe 
troness of botany, and of the fing 
arts. 

3@ 
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with a feather of diamonds on her 
head, a tiara of diamonds, and a 
necklace of the same, with a locket, 
containing the king’s picture, a dia- 
mond girdle, &c. her Majesty is 
represented as majesty ought to be 
depicted, unless it be for the pri- 
vate apartments of some of her 
nearer relatives. The likeness is 
equally, as in the other, preserved, 
and the whole has a most pleasing 
effect. It is without doubt the best 
aud most faithful representation of 
her Majesty that has been yet pub- 
lished. After this magnificent en- 
tré, which of itself would make a 
‘book of the finest penmanship, ap- 
pears the frontispiece, the joint pro- 
duction of Russel, R. A. and Opie, 
R.A. The taste and judgment of 
Dr. Thornton here again becomes 
conspicuous by the choice of the ar- 
tists, and the device of the picture 
in honour of Linneus. The bust of 
this great naturalist is placed in a 
garden, and the likeness is from a 
picture in the possession of the Right 
Honourable Sir Joseph Banks, which 
was lent for this occasion, with a ge- 
nerous liberality worthy of public 
notice and respect.’ The bust is 
supposed to be raised in honour of 
Linnzus, which was done by order 
of the king of Sweden, and the pro- 
per emblematic deitics attend upon 
this occasion, AZsculapius, to shew 
the advantages derived to physic ; 
Ceres, as denoting the advancement 
of agriculture, by the labours of 
Linneeus; and Flora, in the culti- 
vation of fowers ; and Cupid writes 
on the pedestal in honour of the 
contriver of the sexual system. A 
zephyr above is introduced to de- 
note Spring, pouring flowers over 
the bust. The airy figure of Flora, 
kneeling, with a wreath in ber hand, 
is together with Cupid, and the bust, 
the production of Russel, and is his 
very best performance, and the fi- 
gure of Asculapias and Ceres, is 
from the grand and masterly pencil 
of Opie. This conjunction of se- 
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parate excellencics has produced a 
tout ensemble, that conters the highest 
honour on modern art. As cach 
plate has with its description some 
accompanying verses, the following 
are from the pen of a gentleman, 
whose name is already before the 
public, as the translator of the ad- 
mired Zimmerman. 


‘© T, Flora, Aesculapius, Ceres, and 
Cupid, honouring the bust of Lin- 
netus. By Opie, R. A. and Rus- 
sel, R. A. 


I. 

«* Sacred to great Linneus’ honour’d 
name, 

A laurel grove perpetuates his fame, 

Where deck’d in honest pride by 
Sculpture’s hand, 

Sce Admiration * bids his image 
stand, 

The foremost of the human race to 


rise, 
(Nor servile flattery this, nor base 
disguise ;) 
Who, now retiring, leaves the hal- 
low’d place, 
When Sol’s bright car has run its 
daily race, 
And gold-fring’d pearly clouds dis- 
solve away, 
And evening veils the glaring face of 
day. 
Then, first, the sprightly, subtle 
boy, 
Beauty’s offspring, winged Love, 
Bounding on in wanton joy, 
Springs forward tothe laurel grove, 
And gratetul traces on the stone 
In golden lines his tribute gay f, 
Proud thus indelibly to own 
The triumphs of his tender sway. 





* In allusion to the bust of Lin- 
nus, which was first raised in the 
botanic garden of Upsal, afterwards 
at Edinburgh by the botanical Pro- 
fessor. 

Linnzo Posuit J. Hope, 
as was also done in the year 1790, in 
the Botanic Gardenat Paris, by ade- 
cree of the National Assembly. 

t+ The lines which Cupid writes 
on the pedestal are as follow : 

All animated Nature owns my sway, 
Earth, sea, and air, my potent laws 
obey, 
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HH. 
‘¢ Light and fantastic, elegantly free, 
Next Flora, blue-ey’d goddess, jo- 
cund, see, 
In snow-white vesture, half-pellucid, 
drest, 
Through whose thin folds, by Ze- 
phyrus carest, : 
A form celestial presses to the sight 
In graceful symmetry. As Venus 
bright 
She moves, that Jively goddess of 
desire! 
But looks the vestal maid to check 
the fire, 
And breathes the rapturous delight 
of sense, 
And smiles with beaming grace of 
innocence. 
She weaves her varied wreath 
In artless, sweet simplicity, 
While every flower her feet beneath 
Springs upward to felicity, 
Happy if pluck’d by Flora’s hand, 
Their sev’ral tints, by skill when 
wrought, ; 
Of sweets will form a blooming 
band ; 
A garland to the sage she brought. 


Ill. 

‘© Then nut-brown Ceres, as she 
walks along, } 

Trilling in rustic phrase her ev’ning 
song, 

When from the plenteous harvest she 
returns, 

Bearing the yellow wealth which la- 
bour earus, ; 

Quick from the summit of the hill 
she spies 

The honour’d bust, and soonawreath 
she ties, 

A golden chaplet, choice reward of 
he:ven! 

Unfading gift to mortals rarely given, 

And hastes away to join the lovely 


pair, 
And pay with gratitude her homage 
there. 





And thou, divine Linnzus, trac’d 
my reign 

O’er trees, and shrubs, and Flora’s 
beauteous train, 

Prov’d them obedicnt to my soft con- 
troul, 

And gaily breathe an aromatic soul. 

Charlotte Lenox. 


By the sparkling of her eye, 

Of the darkest hazel hue; 

By her forehead arched high, 
And tawny freckles not a few, 
The village maid is clearly seen, 
Flush’d in ruddy glow of health, 
Beauteous goddess of the plain, 
Fruitful source of all our wealth, 


IV. 

** Last, reverend Age with sober step 
appears, 

And perfect praise to great Linneus 
rears; 

For lo! where sapient Alsculapius 
nigh 

Lifts with delight the warm enrap- 
tur’d eye, 

And owns the debt his science owes 


to thee, 

Great Northern Genius, Sire of Bo- 
tany ! 

The knotty staff, the twining ser- 
pent, tell , 


Apollo’s favour’d son, denoting well 
Che difficulties, and the cunning art 
Requir’d to parry Death's envenom'd 


dart. 

Thus hoary Wisdom * here com- 
bines 

With Beauty, Usefulnesst, and 
Love 4, 


Andeach their proper homage joins, 
Unrivall’d Swede! thy worth to 
prove. 
Thus manly Admiration stands, 
And Cupid writes immortal fame, 
While Females use with lavish 
- hands 
Their flowers in honour of thy 
name. 


Samuel Hull Wilcock.” 


The verses descriptive of this pic- 
ture are very good, considering the 
difiiculty of the subject, and the ne- 
cessary confinement of the ideas and 
expressions of the poet, and has met; 
as we are informed, with the appro- 
bation of the late Dr. Darwin, who 
was so pleased with the plan and ex- 
ecution of this work, that he publicly 





* Esculapius, 

T Flora. 

¢ Ceres. 

§ Cupid. 
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says in his Phytologia, ‘1 beg leave 
to recomnrend to the public the su- 
perb picturesque botanical coloured 
plates of Dr. Thornton’s Temple of 
Flora, which I suppose have no 
equal,” 

The next plate announced, but 
not yet published, is the portrait of 
Linneus, embellished with the Lin- 
naa. ‘This is not the same as the 
one forining the bust from Sir Joseph 
Banks's picture, but is from an ori- 
ginal painting by Hallman, a pupil 
of Linnzus, in the possession of A yl- 
mer Bourke Lambert, esq. vice-presi- 
dent of the Linnzan society, esteem- 
ed an adiirable likeness, and never 
before engraved from. The engraving 
is admirably executed by Holt. ‘The 
embellishment is the Linnea sur- 
rounding the portrait, and Fame is 
supporting it, with Cupids in the air, 
gracefally conveying a festoon, con- 
taining the principal flowers of the 
sexual system, by Howard, R. A. 

Besides these two elegant engrav- 
ings of Linnzus, there is a third, 
where Linnzus is painted at full 
length in his Lapland dress. The 
history of this piece is extremely cu- 
rious. After Linnzus had returned 
from England to Clifford, laden with 
numerous presents from the gardens 
of Oxford, uncer the illustrious pro- 
fessor Dillenius, and that of the cele- 
brated hortulist Miller, he formed a 
club, consisting of the most distin- 
guished characters in Holland, where 
each, once a week, at his own house, 
was to discourse on subjects most 
congenial to their turn. Among 
these was Gronovius, a name never 
to be forgot, whom Linnaeus assisted 
in his Flora Virginica, and who paid 
the expences, and published for Lin- 
ne@us the Systema Natura, and in 
gratitude for the aids received, and 
in admiration of the man, Gronovius 
obtained Hoffman, the most distin- 
guished artist of his time, to paint a 
picture of Linnzus in his Lapland 
dress. ‘The dress is extremely gro- 
tesque, and he holds the magi¢ dium 
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in his left hand, which probably he 
converted into a reservoir for speci- 
mens. He has no shirt on: but 
what distinguishes the picture ex- 
tremely, and is a trait in the charac- 
ter of Linnewus, he has on his doc- 
torial cap, proud of having lately 
taken out his degree in phyfic. This 
picture belonged to the family of 
Gronovius, and from vicissitudes in 
life they became poor, and were will- 
ing to part with an old friend of a de- 
ceased relative at an easy price. A 
speculator, named Humphries, who 
keeps a shop of curiosities in Coven- 
try-street, purchased it, and brought 
it over to England, and caused an en- 
graving of it, and the print is to be 
found in the Linnzan society, and a 
few were sold, but not enough to in- 
demnify the projector. This picture 
was then rolled up, and consigned to 
moulder in a garret, and there lay for 
years. No one inquired after, or 
seemed to know of this picture, when 
Dr. Thornten, who is indefatigable in 
his researches, penetrated the room of 
tumber, and saw to his utter astonish- 
ment one of the most characteristic 
and finest paintings in the world. 
The reader will conjecture he did 
not come away without it, and to 
secure the whole he las since bought 
the plate engraved from it, so that 
the present engraving is much en- 
hanced in value. We mention this 
anecdote the more willingly, as there 
has lately appeared a view of the 
life and writings of Linnaus, by Dr. 
Maton, who although one of the vice- 
presidents of the Linnean society, 
has given a very lame history of this 
invaluable picture, the only repre- 
sentation of Linngeus, when in the 
prime of life, at which period, in- 
deed, he had actually formed his 
immortal sexual system. 

Dr. Maton’s account is :—“ But, 
all the portraits we have hitherto 
mentioned represent our author as he 
appeared when far advanced in years. 
These is a picture, said to be in the 
possession of Dr, T'hornton, which 
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was taken when he was a very young 
man, and which oriyinally belonged 
to Mr. Clifford. ‘This is a whole 
length, representing him in his Lap- 
land dress: and it has been engraved 
in mezzotinto by an artist in Lon- 





don. The painter’s name was Loft- 

man.” T. 
[To be continued. } 

LX. Inrerestinc Conversa- 


trons on Moral and Keligious 
Subjects, interspersed with Narra- 
tice. Byalady. 8x0. pp. 208. 
boards. Williams and Smith. 


HIERE are perhaps few surer 

indications of the speedy ap- 
proach of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
than those manifested by the bustle 
concerning religious subjects, which 
has taken place within the last seven- 
ty years in the united kingdoms and 
in other parts of the world: and it 
must afford no small pleasure to bis 
humble followers, to observe in the 
signs ef the times, such numerous 
demonstrations of the fulfilment of 
those prophecies, which promise that 
they shall sing * the Lord God om- 
nipotent reigneth ;” and that his do- 
minion shall extend from sea to sea, 
and from the river to the ends of the 
earth, 

Amongst many other indications 
of this glorious event, one of the most 
prominent, is the number of treatises 
which daily issue trom our presses, 
with the express view of explaining, 
illustrating, and entorcing, or perhaps 
more properly speakiug, of inaking 
known, and spreading abroad the 
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knowledge of the Bible, and of its 
simple and splendid truths, both of 
which have been miserably neglected 
and despised, during the irruptions 
of antisocialism, and atheism, and ja- 
cobinism. Hence prioting, which on 
its first discovery shook down and de- 
stroyed many of the streng holds of 
popery, still kindly lenas itsaid to the 
destrustion of the works of atheism ; 
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and makes some atonement for the 
licentiousness with which we have 
been inundated within the last fif- 
teen years. 

Ot the kind above mentioned, is 
the tittle work under consideration, 
and thouch it offers no claims to 
clegance of diction, to high-flown 
seniinents, or to any of the gran- 
deurs of inodera writing; yet it has 
claims, many cluims, on our most 
serious attention, and those of a nas 
ture to be rejected at our peril, and 
to which it is consequently every 
man’s duty to attend; from the sa- 
gacious deistico-atheist, who wor- 
ships a God of his own creating, and 
in a way most consonant to the in- 
dulgcnce of bis own passions, to the 
humble but honest follower of Bible 
christianity. 

Intrinsically considered, it is no 
way superior to hundreds of trea- 
tises, written on similar principles, 
end with a similar design; and it Is 
chiefly in opposition to coid theolo- 
gical ones, destitute of every thing 
but acuteness respecting subtleties, 
which, hke the good man’s horse, 
took much catching, and was worth 
nothing when caught, that we re- 
commend it. The writer’s object 
hes been toillustrate and enforce the 
plain principles of the Bible, entirely 
devotd of the distinctions of 
hasts, those darkeners of counsel, whe 
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multiply words without kuowledge, 
instead of attending to its traths in 
simplicity of heart: and in this point 
of view it is superior to thousands, 
nay, tens of thousands of the vo- 
Jumes, the productions of men, who 
think themselves to have done a 
mighty thing if they feebly defend 
the outworks of Christianicy, whilt 
its chemies are rioting in the iuuei- 
mast recesses of the citadel. 

To pass over this and similar trea- 
tises then with cold praise, whea 
atheism stalks abroad in our street, 
if not in our temples ; to speak ot it 
as being well written, without dwe!- 
ing on and pointing out the luc d 
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manner in which it treats on religious 
subjects, and to say we recommend 
it to the notice of our readers, when 
it ought to be forced into the hands 
of young people; would be to desert 
our office, as reviewers, and join the 
multitudinous, but not formidable 
host of the adversaries of revelation. 
To pass over this, when vice and 
folly every where predominate, when 
to take leave of the evidence of our 
senses and reason, is accounted ra- 
tional, to dispute what our fathers 
believed, is wisdom, and to act di- 
rectly opposite to the principles of 
the Bible, is to shew marks of an 
enlightened understanding ; would 
be a complete dereliction of every 
principle which can rationally be 
accounted praiseworthy and honour- 
able amongst good men, and ac- 
ceptable in the sight of God. 

It professes to be the work of a 
lady ; ifso, we are happy to find 
one who hus escaped the fripperies 
and follies of the present modes of 
education, and who has dared to de- 
monstrate that all females are not 
futile, and unworthy of the good opi- 
nion of thinking men. We fancy, 
however, that something more mas- 
culine is commonly apparent in it, 
as it displays much precision in the 
arrangement of its thoughts, some 
skill in repelling hacknied, but sub- 
tle objections, and a uniform neat- 
ness of language throughout. One 
objection, however, and that a seri- 
ous one, may be made against trea- 


tises written with views similar to the 
one under consideration, and that is, 
that they seem to compromise the 
dignity and seriousness of divine re= 
velation, which in our opinion ought 
always to maintain its claim to the 
most profound reverence and admira - 
tion of mankind; and not to descend 
to entrap then, as it were, by some- 
thing like a novel, a tale, or conver- 
We would, however, infis 
nitely prefer putting such treatises 
into the hands of young people, be- 
fore sage and profound evidences of 
Christianity, which are only address- 
ed to the understanding, whilst the 
former are calculated to reach the 
heart. Young minds may, under Di- 
vine Providence, catch fire from the 
first, but it is rare that much good 
is done by the last. Perhaps we 
mey be condemning too much in the 
lump, and it may with justice be 
urged, that if you have many sorts 
of enemies to attack, it is well to 
raise up breast-works amongst all, 
to fight each with his own wea- 
pons; and when any are subdu- 


satious, 


ed, to refer them to the great 
centre of all divine knowledge 
and wisdom, the Bible. On the 


whole, we think that the little work 
under consideration is well worthy 
the notice of parents, as it may be 
of some use by inducing a habit of 
reading, and may awaken a degree of 
inquiry in the minds of their chil- 
dren, which may eventually be of 
lasting and eternal benefit. K. 








MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Under this Head it is intended to insert, in the MontvHLY Epitome and Lire. 
RARY MAaGaziné, a@ short Account and Character of the princital Books 


recently gnblished. 


AGRICULTURE, 

ai R. ARTHUR YOUNG has re- 
cently presented the English 

Agriculturist with ‘A General View 





of the Agriculture of the County of 
Norfolk.” The name of Arthur 
Young is a certain passport to an ex- 
tensive circulation of whatever con- 
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cerns the farminginterests of these 
kingdoms, and he has accordingly 
wrote and talked himself into great 
fame ; and sometimes apparently 
without good foundation, for we can- 
not help thinking, judging of him 
from his works, us he has presented 
himself before the public, that he 
savours of as much quackery in his 
favourite pursuits, as some more 
conspicuous medical ones have 
done in theirs, and that the name of 
Young, in the agricultural world, 
that Is, among practical farmers, is 
not of more value than Dr. Brodum’s 
in the college of physicians. The 
View of the Agriculture of the Coun- 
ty of Norfolk is one of those produc- 
tions, that in detailing facts as they 
are practised by experienced far- 
mers, will certainly be of value, such 
as the Norfolk mode of managing 
arable land; on the improvements 
in the county under the heads drain- 
age, irrigation, manuring, paring and 
burning, and embanking; and on 
farming utensils; but in matters of 
opinion, of science, so far as relates 
to his subject, and of every thing 
else, it will be found a superficial, 
tinselly volume. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


The first volume, in folio, of an 
elaborate work, entitled * ‘The His- 
tory and Antiquities of the County of 
Surrey,” by the late Rev. Owen 
Manning, and continued to the pre- 
sent time by Win. Bray, esq. F.S. A. 
has lately made its appearance. This 
is one of the few county histuries, 
which displays both accuracy of de- 
tail and laborious research, not only 
in topographical or locai history, 
but also in biographical literature, 
it is extremely interesting, and most- 
Jy in original articles: indeed the 
school, in which this volume has 
been compiled, is so rich in every 
branch of learning that has relation 
to our national antiquities, either 
local or general, that when we men- 


tion the name of Goucn, as one of 


the assistants in this work, we trust 


that our readers will be perfectly 
able to estimate the value of the his- 
tory of the county of Surrey. ‘This 
volume is embellished with several 
plates, chiefly engraved by Barrie, 
from original drawings. It also con- 
tuins a fac simile, engraved on cop- 
per, of the whole ef that venerable 
record, Domesday tiook, that relates 
to this county. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

* Light Reading at LeisureHours” 
will be found an extremely interest- 
ing work ; it contains a great deal of 
literary anecdote, which is rendered 
very agreeable by the pleasant man- 
ner the writer has of detailing it. 
There are a few strokes relating to 
some recent manufacture in the re- 
public of letters, that shew the au- 
thor knows how to wield edge touls 
with some effect. 


POETRY. 


“ Sonnets and other Poems,” by 
Mrs. Finch, will be found a very 
pleasing collection, which the fair 
authoress has addressed to her chil- 
dren. The sonnets are formed on 
the model of Mrs, Charlotte Smith, 
who js justly celebrated for her writ- 
ings in this branch of poetry, and are 
very little inferior to those of that 
lady. The tales at the end of this 
volume are of an extremely amusing 
nature, and we doubt not the whole 
will gratify those readers who are 
partial to this sort of trifles, 

“ The Progress of Refinement,” 
an allegorical poem by the Rev. M. 
Gillespie, is the work of an author 
possessing considerable talents ; but 
in the instance before us, evidently 
misapplied. If the title had been 
**'The Progress of British Refine- 
ment,” it would have been more ap=- 
propriate, for that is more the sub- 
ject of the poem, than what the 
reader may expect to find from the 
general tenor of the title page, as 
given by the author, and the allegory 
itself is pursued throughout, so as 
hot to excite much interest 
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Hisrony of Astronomy for 1804, 
by De va Lanpe. 


Continued A rom Page 425. 
W HILSY Goldbach is thus la- 


bouring to establish astrono-. 
my at Moscow, Messrs. Schubert 
and Wisniewski are busily employed 
at the observatory at Petersburgh, 
and give us some reason to hope tor 
a series of useful observations: the 
agademy too, has engaged a mecha- 
nical artist, who promises to be of 
some use to this observatory. 

Mr. Lambton has measured an 
arc of the meridian in India, with 
instruments made by the celebrated 
Ramsden; but we are as yet anac- 
quainted with the resuits: jit is in 
contemplation to measure several 
others in that part of the globe. 

The Connaissance des Temps of the 
year XV. which appeared at the lat- 
ter end of the year, contains a great 
number of memoirs, tables, obser- 
vations, and calculations, the result 
of the labours of Messrs. Dela- 
place, Delambre, Dezack, Chom- 
pré, Messier, Vidal, Guerin, Flau- 
gergues, Lalande, Burckhardt, Duc 
da Chapelle, Olbers, Thulis, Mou- 
gin, Schroeter, Keizer, Calandrel}li, 
and Couti; it also contains the life 
of Bernier, the history of astronomy 
for 1803, and observations of the 
planets Piazzi and Olbers. 

We have received, a little late 
however, an interesting book pub- 
lished in 1800, intitled J. IZ. Schroe- 
ter, Beytrage, §&c. ‘This third vo- 
lume of the memoirs of astrono- 
my is from M. Bailly, of Lilien. 
thal, and bears the name of Bey- 
trage, a name synonimous to Col/ec- 
tions, towards the periection of astro- 
nomy ; it coltains some researches 
on the satellites of Jupiter, on the 
rotation of Mercury, and on comets, 


The cleventh volume of the Italian 
society, includes a supplement to the 
catalogue of starsof M.Cagnoli, on 
which we bestowed well-merited com- 
mendation in our history for last year. 
Jt also contains a memoir of M, Pi- 
azzi, on the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
the result of which accords with that 
found at Paris: the mean obliquity 
for 1800, was 23 deg. 27 min. 58 
sec. in lieu of 59 sec. for the 
summer Solstices, and a little less 
than 9 sec. instead of 6 sec. for 
those of winter: there are also some 
observations made by Chiminello 
and Cassella. 

In the seventh volume of the No- 
tices and Extracts from the Bibliothe- 
que Francaise, there are 240 pages 
of observations and tables by Ibn 
Junis, in Arabic, accompanied by a 
translation from the pen of M. Caus- 
sin, which have been of some use to- 
wards ascertaining the theory of the 
moon. 

M. Delambre’s tables of the sun, 
are under the hands of the printer, 
and contain many new equations, all 
the elements of which have been ve- 
rified by new observations: after 
they are finished, it is proposed to 
continue the series, by printing others 
of the moon, aud alterwards of the 
planets, 

M. Cagnoli has given a second 
edition of his trigonometry in liakian, 
in which we find many interesting 
additions and improvements. 

M. Biot has completed an abridg- 
ment of natural astronomy for the 
use of the Lyeca, in which we find a 
brief account of all the discoveries 
detailed in the Mecanique Celeste of 
M. de Laplace: the principles of 
astronomy are the same with those 
of my Abridgment. 

M. Bode has published an Ephe- 
meris for the year 1806, which conr 
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tains many observations made by 
M. Mechain at Paris, M. Triesneck- 
er at Vienna, Messrs. David and 
Bittner at Prague, M. Beitler at 
Mittau, Wurm at Blaubeuren, Bugge 
at Copenhagen, Derflinger at Krems- 
munster, Schroeter and Harding at 
Lilienthal, Jungnitz at Breslaw, Bea- 
zenberg at Hamburg, Gauss at Bruns- 
wick, Olbers at Bremen, Fritsch at 
Quedlinburg, Seyfiert at Dresden, 
Ende at Celle, Kautsch at Leutomis- 
chel, Schubert atPetersburg, Brandes 
at Eckwarden, Klugel at Halle, and 
Koch at Dantzig: it also contains 
some letters of Piazzi and many others 
relative to astronomy, the eclipses of 
stars, and observations of the new 
planets. This treatise, which is 
written in German, convinces me 
more and more of the uility of a 


‘knowledge of that language. 


M. Harding has noticed some ra- 
pid changes’ in the brilliance of the 
light of the planet Olbers; they 
were commonly the most sensible at 
intervals of about 40 sec. each: he 


-also has announced that M. Schroe- 


ter and himself are pretty certain 
that the ring of Saturn undergoes no 
rotation, to the instant of its disap- 
pearance. 

M. Benzenberg says, that he has 
seen Jupiter in open day, and men- 
tions several persons who have seen 
Regulus; and others, the satellites 
of Jupiter without glasses. 

M. Wurm hasdiscovered the equa- 
tion of the sun by Venus to be 11, 
6 sec. and the mass of that planet, 
with reference to the earth, to be 
1,00, but Delambre has only found 
it to be O, 96 min. by a great number 
of observations; the same as that 
given as the result of those of Brady 
and Maskelyne. 

Tae Ephemeris of Vienna for 1805, 
contains new tables of Mars by M. 
Triesnecker, the perturbations cal- 
culated by Schubert at Petersourg ; 
it also iucludes 77 pages of observa- 
tions made at Vienna by Triesnecher 
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and Burg; Taucher and Huliman at 
Buda, David and Bittner at Prague, 
Derflinger at Kremsmunster, Snias 
decki at Cracow, Chiminello at Pa- 
dua, Henrich at Ratisbon, Mechain 
at Paris; and by Messrs. Prosperin, 
Swanberg, Mallet, Holmquist, Trig- 
dun, Rotheram, Nordmarck, Troil, 
Landesech, and Bredman, at Upsal; 
and of Lindtgrew, at Lund ; together 
with some calculations of M. Bede, 
an astronomer at Carlsburg, and 
many observations iiom France, 
taken from the Connoissance des 
Temps. 

The Ephemeris of Milan, for 
1805, contains the oppositions of 
Jupiter and Herschel, by M. Cesa- 
ris; the inferier conjunction of Ve- 
nus by M. Carlini; analytical for- 
mula, for the purpose of calculat- 
ing the equation and variatiqn of 
the centre, by M. Oriani, which 
the author has endeavoured to ren- 
der more convenient by availing 
himself of the learned formula of M, 
de Lagrange ( Mem. de Berlin,1769); 
he has employed the twelfth power 
of the eccentricity, the sing of twelve 
times, the mean anomaly: the 
term of eleven times not giving 
above the fiftieth part of a second, 
for Mercury. 

The Ephemerides calculated at 
Coimbra, for the marine, contain 
the distances of the moon from the 
planets, tables for reducing those 
distances, and new tables of Mars.--- 
‘The author of this work, Jose Mon-- 
teiro de Rocha, was born July 2%, 
1734, a Canavezés, in the province 
of Mincio, from whence he went to 
brazil, where he studied the mathe- 
matics; and on his return home in 
1766. he observed the distances of 
ihe moon: in 1772, he was en- 
trusted by bis government with the 
revising of the laws of the university 
ot Coimbra, where he was profes 
sor of phoronomy; he was after 
wards professer of astronomy at the 
samme place, aud he now enjoys the 
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direction of the observatory, the 
erection of which is in some mea- 
sure owing to him, together with 
the office of tutor to the prince of 
Beira, and his infant brothers, 

The president of the academy of 
Lisbon, presented on the sixteenth 
of March 1803, a complete collec- 
tion of all the works which he has 
hitherto published, to the National 
Institute. 

In the second part of the trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of 
London for 1802, Herschel has 
given a catalogue of five hundred 
new nebula, and clusters of stars, 
in which he treats on the nature of 
these groups: he is of opinion that 
two stars, connected with each other 
in virtue of gravitation, may de- 
scribe a circle or an elipse round 
a common centre, without having 
any solid body placed in that cen- 
tre. 

The movements of stars being 
discovered to be sensible in many 
instances, and astronomers no longer 
being’ able to content themselves 
with the precession already calcu- 
lated; I have in consequence calcu- 
lated the movements of about five 
hundred, for the Connoissance des 
Temps, following the catalogues of 
Lacaille, Meyer, and Bradley, which 
are forty or fifty years old; those 
which are not included in these ca- 
talogues, cannot be properly caicu- 
lated for several years to come. 

M. Vidal of Mirepoix, observed 
all the planets during the day, on 
the fifth and eighth of September, 
and has compared them with twenty 
principal stars, observed also dur- 
ing the sunshine: this is rather a 
singular circumstance, and he has 
given us the soie example of the 
kind, and that, with a degree of 
courage and precision equally yn- 
common. 

We have been presented with a 
series of extremely useful tables; M. 
Flaugegues has calculated the equa- 
tion of Mercury tor every ten mi- 
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nutes; M. Clerc has calculated a 
table of all the dimensions of the ter- 
restrial spheroid, and the longitude 
of the principal stars of the funda- 
mental catalogue; M. Mougin, a 
table of the changes of longitude, 
corresponding to the changes of 
right ascension and declination; M. 
Guerin, some tables of interpola- 
tion; and M. Chompre, some tables 
of altitudes. 

M. De Narcy has constructed 
prisms of rock crystal, for the pur- 
pose of being used for glasses, and 
to measure exactly the diameters of 
the planets; it is to be hoped that 
every astronomer is already in pos- 
session of them. 

M. Ciccolini has thought of ap- 
plying a graduated quarter circle, 
with a ruler or alidade, instead of 
a plummet, to the reflecting circle, 
which both gives the altitude of the 
heavenly bodies more readily, and 
obviates the uncertainty, which of- 
ten causes Observations of altitudes 
to fail. He has diycovered the ad- 
vantage of being able to give a less 
field to the telescope, by restrain- 
ing its magnifying power, and he 
proposes by and by to publish a de- 
scription of it. 

M. Ciccolini is highly pleased 
with the chronometer of Louis Ber- 
thoud, No. 43; M. Humboldt also 
gives it his high approbation, and 
my testimony to its merit has already 
heen given for No, 36, which I have 
made use of for the space of two 
years. 

On the eighteenth of May, M. 
Jean + René Lévégue, notary at 
Tillieres, and already well known 
amonest astronomers ; presented a 
new method of reducing the dis- 
tances of the moon from the stars, 
when observed at sea, to the board 
oF longitude: it pussesses several 
advantages over the methods at pre- 
sent known, by saving the necessity 
of preparatory operations, and the 
author has adjoined a table of lo- 
garithmic differences, which had 
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hardly been thought of: the tables 
which he proposes to publish in il- 
lustration, and for the use of his 
hew method, will also possess the 
advantage of being no way volumi- 
nous. 

Messrs. Calandrelli and Conti, 
“have published a volume at Rome, 
under the title of Opusculi astrono- 
mici e fisici, which contains calcu- 
lations of the passage of Mercury 
in 1802; the heighth of the pole at 
the Roman College, 41 deg. 53 min. 
54 sec., and the declinations of 
many stars ; they have been much 
made use of; the height of the ob- 
servatory above the level of the sea, 
177 feet; together with that of se- 
veral other places in Rome, and a 
series of meteorological observations 
made during ten years. 

M. Schubert has published the 
first volume of an important work 
at Petersburg; it is an astronomy 
for the people, and promises to be 
of much utility in extending the 
knowledge of the science. 

A Repertory of the Memoirs of 
all the learned Academies, has been 
published by M. Reuss, at Gottin- 
gen, which includes amongst the 
rest, that of astronomy. I had 
made a similar one for my own use, 
but have only printed part of it, in 
my Bibliography, in 1803. 

The Table. of my Bibliography, 
which is a necessary appendage to 
that voluminous work, has been un- 
dertaken by M. Cotte, it was printed 
at the press of the republic, where 
Chaptal got it introduced, and 
made its appearance in August, oc- 
cupying 45 pages. 

M. Vanswinden has presented me 
with a great number of supplements 
for my Bibliographie Astronomique. 

An Almanack of Ramazan, has 
been printed at Constantinople for 
the first time, under the direction 
of Abdorhaman, and at the printing 
press established in 1726, by Said, 
who was at Payis with his father, 
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when ambassador, and by Ibrahim, 
a Hungarians Achmet III. has 
protected them, and they have 
printed several books, but the Al- 
manack was never printed before. 

I solicited the re-establishment of 
the Gregorian calender in France, 
but the Emperor contented himself 
for the present, with ordering the 
celebration of the first of January, 
already accounted one of the family 
feasts, by the majority of the French. 

M. Vidal, who has been making 
a series of the most scrupulous ob- 
servations on the meridian, with his 
meridian telescope, thinks that he 
has discovered a slight variation in 
its direction, 

M. Benzenberg professor of Phy- 
sics and Astronomy at Dusseldorp, 
has published twenty-eight experi- 
ments made with well turned; and 
highly polished balls, dropped from 
a height of 270 Paris feet; they 
give at a medium five lines of devia- 
tion towards the east, by a plum- 
met, and the theory assigns them 
4,6 lines. These experiments have 
been repeated in the cual mines of 
Schebuscb ; and they prove, if proof 
were necessary, the movement of 
the earth. Some later experiments 
made at Bologna, by Guglielmi, 
have afforded nearly the same re- 
sult. 

M. Pontus has observed the tides 
at Dieppe, Messrs, Catron and Par- 
guct at Ostend, and M. Lauvtier at 
Audierne, as I have annognced in 
the Connoissance des Temps for the 
year XV. 

An account of the aérostatic ex- 
periments which were made at Bo- 
logna, on the second of October 
1803, and ‘the twenty-second of 
August 1804, by Zambeccari, has 
been published in the memoirs of 
the society of that place, and con- 
tains some descriptions of oars, and 
other conveniences, which lead us 
to hope for some progress towards 
the improvement in aérostation. 

32 
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M. Dupuis of the Institute has 
read a memoir on the Phoenix, in 
which he demonstrates (what few 
* people ever denied) that it never 
had any existence; its return was 
to take place after 1461 years, but 
there has been some difference. of 
opinion, as to the duration of the 
period. Herodotus relates many 
wonderful stories concerning it, 
Pliny speaks of its reproduction, 
and Tacitus (book V. ch. 28), in- 
forms us, that it last perished at 
Heliopolis, and that it was conse- 
crated to the sun. One of its ap- 
pearances took place at the epoch 
of Sesostris, 1328 years before our 
wera, but it is more than probable, 
that it either was a symbol or a 
name of the sun. 

Some doubts having been ads 
vanced, in an inaugural thesis, by 
M. Boulet, respecting the time in 
which Hippocrates lived, grounded 
on a passage to be found in his 
works which mentions the rising of 
Arcturus; M. Dupuis has remarked 
that the fine theory of this author 
might be destroyed ina very few 
words. M. Boulet pretends that 
the rising of Arcturus was a heliacal 
one, contrary to the plain text of 
Hesiod, who says, (v. 182) that it 
was acrepuscular rising which takes 
place at the end of the day. at the 
beginning of night; were this true, 
and that the equinoctial colures were 
placed, as they ought to be undersuch 
a ¢trcumstance, it would require 
15,000 years, and so far from agreeing 
with the positions given by Hesiod, we 
find that Sirius was not visible under 
the parallel of 39 deg. and that the 
otber appearances would not at all 
fall in with the epoch’falluded to 
by tha tpoet; andthe result of sucha 
great change of declination would be, 
that the risings and settings would 
not answer to the times of the year to 
which the author has made them 
agree. 

{ To be continued. } 
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For the Monthly Epitome. 
ACCOUNT OF HOLKHAM ANNVAL 
SHEEP-SHEARING, 

N the last Monday in June, the 
Annual Sheep-shearing com- 
menced at Holkham, and was at- 
tended by the Duke of Bedford, Lord 
William Russell, Earl Winchelsea, 
Messrs. Tollett, Burgoyne, Motteux, 
Greggs, Becher, Bentinck, Cripps, 
Montague, Moore, Bell, Postle, 
Muskett, Astley, and many other 
breeders and agriculturists. 

The business commenced by the. 
company’s viewing two drill ma- 
chines at work, which deposited rape 
cake reduced to the state of powder, 
and turnip seed in the same furrows, 
thus manuring the future plants in- 
dividually, and spinning out-a ton of 
the cake, to cover as much as five or 
six acres. Afterwards they proceed- 
ed to inspect Mr.Ball’s four, and two- 
horse thrashing machines at work, 
the prize boars and rams, and the 
Leicester tups. 

About three o’clock a large party 
retired to the hall, and were en- 
tertained with the usual hoespitali- 
ty of their highly respectable host. 
After a variety of the toasts cus- 
tomary on such occasions, the com- 
pany rose and returned to Long- 
lands, where the Leicester tups were 
sold-at from ten to fifty guineas each: 
three pens of Leicester ewes, of five 
each, were sold at sixteen, twenty, 
and twenty-five guineas, which ter- 
minated the business of the day. 

On Tuesday morning the conypany- 
proceeded to inspect a newly-im- 
proved Norfolk plough at work, the 
invention of Mr. Ball’s, of Holt, and 
a neat and ingenious modeél of 4 
dibbling machine, constructed by a 
young man in the neighbourhood. 
On their arrival at Longlands, they 
mustered much more strongly than 
onthe preceding day, and inspected 
the clipping; after which they went 
to view the operation of a mowing 
machine, the invention of Mr. Bur- 
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tell, of Thetford; the extreme wet- 
ness of the grass was a great obstacle 
to the experiment; but some of the 
spectators fancied, that with a few 
improvements, it might be made to 
execute its work more expeditiously, 
if not more neatly than a scythe. 
‘The prize wethers and theaves were 
next examined, together with the 
South Down tups; after which the 
party retired to dinner as on the pre- 
eeding day. 

At six in the evening, they re- 
sorted to the sheep houses and yard, 
where ten pens of South Down ewes, 
were sold at from twenty to thirty- 
one guineas each; from hence they 
proceeded to Longlands, where the 
South Down tups, were let at from 
fifteen to forty guineas a head, 
which terminated the business of 
the day. 

On Wednesday the first object of 
attention was the slaughter-house, 
where the party viewed the fat car- 
eases. A three-shear Leicester we- 
ther of Mr. Coke’s, weighed 13 st. 
1 lb.; and the following prize sheep 
weighed respectively; Mr. Money's 
Leicester wether, 9 st. 13 1b,—Mr. 
Parsley’s ditto, 8. st. 11 lb.—Mr. 
Purdy’s Down, 8 st.. 13 lb.—-Mr. 
George’s ditto, 8 st. 12 lb.—and 
Mr. Blyth’s ditto, 9 st. 6 Ib. On 
the arrival of the party at Long- 
lands, Mr. Clarke exhibited a scut- 
fler,, and Messrs, Wilson and Stan- 
dish of Lynn, a drill, on. improved 
principles: this machine Cceposits 
rape dust and turnip seed, in a com- 
plete and regular manner, the quan- 
tity of which, as well as of the seed, 
can be regulated by a screw inclosed 
ina box, which being locked, the 
man who works the machine can 
make no alteration. This contrivance 
will undoubtedly contribute to cer- 
tainty. of.experiment; but it may be 
of much mischief in practice, if the 
master should thus be determined to 
tye up his workmen’s hands, in defi- 
ance ef all chances. 

After viewing these experiments, the 


company returned to Mr. Wright's 
barn, to view Mr. Ball’s thrashing 
machine, employed on barley, it 
having been, when previously view- 
ed, thrashing wheat. Barley being 
a favourite crop amongst the Nor- 
folk gentlemen, this experiment ex~ 
cited some interest, and they were 
gratified with seeing it perform its. 
operations in an expeditious and sa- 
lisfactory manner. Another thrash- 
ing machine, by Mr. Wigful, thrashed 
some wheat, but no. barley. 

Dinner being ended, this day the 
prize cups were placed on the table 
before Mr. Coke, who, after having 
given “Tue Kina,” and afew other 
loyal toasts, proceeded to inform the 
company of the adjudication of the 
prizes. That for the best Leicester 
wether was then. delivered to Mr. 
Ch. Money, and that for the South 
Down, to Mr. George, of Dunstan, 
which being situated in East Norfolk, 
drew some expressions of satisfac- 
tion from Mr. C, that one, at least, 
was going into that district. Mr. 
Blyth received a prize for the second 
best South Down wether ; Mr. Buck- 
ley, for the best Leicester ditto; and 
Mr. Overman, for the-best Leicester 
tup; Mr. Oakes, forthe best boar; 
and Mr. Reeve, for having irrigated 
the greatest quantity of grass land, 
and in the best manner. 

A sweepstakes had been made the 
preceding day, to estimate the weight 
of Mr. Coke’s three-shear Leicester 
wethers, which Mr. C. declared to 
have been won by LordWinchelsea,his 
being within halfa pound oftheactual 
weight. After this business the com- 
pany went to the cow-houses, where 
the long-horned cattle of Mr.Fuller’s 
breed were disposed of ; the yearlings 
at from seven to thirteen guineas and 
a half; the two-year-olds at from 
seven and w half to fifteen guineas 
anda half. Cows with calves at their 
sides, at from seventeen and a half to 
thirty-seven guineas; cows not in 
milk, at from seventeen to thirty-four 
guineas; @ four-years-old bull at 
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thi sfy-feur guineas; a two-year-oldjustice, the judges of the supreme 


at eleven guineas and a half; and a 
yearling Devonshire bull at eight. 
The company, with the exception of 
a few select friends, now dispersed, 
highly pleased with this entertaining 
agricultural treat, and the reception 
they had experienced from their re- 
spectable host. 

Mr. Cook, a gentleman resident in 
the neighbourhood of Aylsham, ex- 
hibited a model of his thrashing-mill 
at the:hall, which met with great 

‘ approbation. Two Merino rams were 
shewn by Mr. Tollett, of Stafford- 
shire, the wool of which was exqui- 
sitely fine: he also shewed a three- 
year-old wether, the produce of a 
cross betwixt the Merino and the 
South Down breeds, which had never 
been shorn. It had retained its wool, 
which was very fine, though of great 
Jength; it nevertheless was the opi- 
nion of several persons, conversant 
in the wool trade, who were present, 
that its great length rendered it unfit 
for those purposes te which fine wool 
is commonly applied, and that it was, 
in consequence, worth something less, 
than if it were shorter. It must, 
however, be acknowledged, that such 
circumstance could be no permanent 
disadvantage to fleeces of this kind, 
so long as we possess the power, if we 
chuse, of clipping once in one or 
two, instead of once in three years. 
It was the prevailing opinion, that 
short wool would, this year, be worth 
as much as 3]. 10s. per todd, or 
even much higher, 





For the Monthly Epitome. 


ACCOUNT OF THE DISFUTATION 
IN THEORITENTAL LANGUAGES, 
AT THE COLLEGE OF FORT WiL- 
LIAM, IN THE EAST INDIES, 
ON THE OTH OF FER. 1805. 


IS Excellency the Visitor hav- 
ing entered the room where the 
disputations were to be held, accom- 
panied by the honourable the chief 


court, the members of the supreme 
council, and the members of the 
council of the college, the principal 
civil and military officers at the pre- 
sidency, and many learned natives 
being present on the occasion, — 

As soon us his excellency had 
taken his seat, the disputations com- 
menced in the following order : 


Ist.~—HINDOOSTANEE. 
Positions — *‘ The oriental lan- 
guages are studied with more success 
in India than in England, and with 
greater advantage tu the public ser- 
vice.” 

Defended—by Mr. Turnbull. 
Chief opponent—Mr. Scott. 
Second opponent—Mr. Christian. 
Moderator—Captain Mouat. 


2d.—PERSIAN. 

Position. — “ The Persian lan- 
guage is of more utility m the general 
administration of the British empire 
in India, than the Hindoostanee.” 

Defended—by Mr. Scott. 
Chief opponent—Mr. Turnbull. 
Second opponent—Mr. Littledale. 
Moderator—M. Lumsden, esq. 


3d.—DECLAMATION, 
In the Bengalee language—by 
Mr. Marjoribanks. 


4th.—DECLAMATION, 
In the Arabic language—by 
Mr. Littledale. 


5th.—DECLAMATION, 
In the Mahratta language—by 
Mr. Trower. 


At the conclusion of each dispu- 
tation, an appropriate speech in the 
language ot the disputation, was de- 
livered by the respective moderators, 

When the disputations and de- 
clamations were concluded, his ex- 
cellency signified to the officers of 
the college his directions, that the 
prizes and honorary rewards should 
be distributed in his presence, on 
Monday, the 11th of February, His 
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excellency also notified his intention 
to confer the degree of honour esta- 
blished by the statutes, on certain 
students, whom he had directed the 
council of the college to present to 
him for that purpose. 

On Monday, the 11th of Febru- 
ary, his excellency the visitor enter- 
ed the room at eleven o'clock, ac- 
companied by the honourable the 
chief justice, the judges of the su- 
preme court, the members of the 
supreme council, the members of 
the council of the college, and the 
officers of his excellency’s suite. 

As soon as the visitor had taken 
hjs seat, the vice provost proceeded 
to present to his excellency those 
students who were entitled .under 
statute VII}. to receive degrees of 
honour, and whose presentation had 
been previously directed by his ex- 
cellency. ‘The vice provost public- 
ly read the certificate granted by the 
council of the collese to each stu- 
dent respectively, specifying the high 
proficiency which he had made im 
the oriental languages, and also the 
regularity of his couduct during his 
residence at college. When the cer- 
tificate had been read, his excellency 
the visitor presented to each student 
the honorary diploma, inscribed on 
_ vellum, in the oriental character, 
purporting, that the committee of 
public examination having declared 
that the student had made such pro 
ficiency in certain of the oriental 
langueges, as enutled him to a de- 
gree of honour in the same, his ex- 
cellency was pleased to confer the 
said degree, in conformity to the 
statute. 

‘The students now leaving college, 
on whom his excellency was pleased 
to confer a deyree of honour, on this 
occasion, were 

Mr. ‘Thomas Chisholme Scott, 
Mr. Montague Henry ‘Turnbull, 
Mr. Joseph Littledale, and My, 
James Marjoribanks, 

After the degrees of honour had 





been conferred, the prizes, medals, 
and honorary rewards adjudged at 
the late public examination, were 
distributed by the provost, in the 
presence of the visitor, to the fol- 
lowing students, now leaving college. 

Messrs. Thomas Chisholme Scott, 
Montague Henry Turnbull, Joseph 
Littledale, James Marjoribanks, Wil- 
liam Fraser, Henry Shaksepear, 
Hugh Hope, Henry Alexander, Wil- 
liam ‘Trower, and Shearman Bird. 

Honorary rewards were present- 
ed, at the same time, to the follow- 
ing junior students, remaining in 
college : 

Messrs. Hugh George Christian, 
Edward Parry, Henry Newnham, 
William Wilberforce Bird, William 
Beckford Gordon, Charles Chap- 
man, George John Siddons, Walter 
Ewer, and Edward Maxwell. 

The particular prizes adjudged to 
each will be fouud in the annexed 
report. 

After the prizes and honorary 
rewards had been distributed, his 
excellency the visitor was pleased 
to deliver the following speech. 

“* Gentlemen of the college of 
Fort William, 

** At the close of the public dis- 
putations of the last year, the delay 
which had protracted the period of 
your annual meeting, enabled me to 
signify my judgment with regard to 
the progress of the institution, at an 
advanced period of the season. 

** On that occasion, having ex- 
pressed to you my approbation of 
your general conduct, and having 
adverted to such objects as appear- 
ed to me to demand your particular 
attention, my duty, on this day, ap- 
pears to be limited to the consider- 
ation of the state and condition of 
this insitution, within the period of 
time which had ‘elapsed since the 
conclusion of the last disputations. 

“ ‘The diminutien of the total 
number of the students, by the sepa- 
ration of the geutlemen of the esta- 
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blishments of Fort St. George and 
Bombay, has unavoidably affected 
the number and variety of the public 
exercises pronounced, and of the 
honours conferred, on the present 
occasion, : 

**'The sphere of emulation and 
competition has been contracted by 
the necessary operation of the same 
cause; but I am happy to perceive, 
that you have persevered in the in- 
defatigable exertion of your general 
geal, industry, and spirit of study. 

** The students who have main- 
tained arguments at the public dis- 
sputations, on the present occasion, 
chave not passed through a course of 
study equal, in point of duration, 
with that which enabled the stu- 
dents of former years to attain the 
fionours attached to similar public 
exercises. Notwithstanding this dis- 
advantage, the geutlemen who have 
held disputations on the present oc- 
casion, have successfully rivalled 
their most distinguished predeces- 
sors, in correct language, fluent ex- 
pression, and accurate pronuncia- 
dion. 

«‘ The degreés of honour confer- 
red this dey, on Messrs. Thomas 
Chishoime Scott, Montague Henry 
Turnbull, Joseph Littledale, and 
James Marjoribanks, are the public 
and just rewards of merit, which 
has not been surpassed by any stu- 
dent of this college; and I entertain 
a confident hope, that the public 
services of these gentlemen will 
prove valuable to the interests of 
the company, and of our country 
in India. 

“ The students distinguished by 
prizes and honorary rewards, are 
also entitled to commendation ; and 
thé principles of public justice de- 
mand my applause of the attain- 
inenis of the greater proportion of 
those who now proceed to the pub- 
lic Service. 

“ Tt is satisfactory to be enabled 
to declare, that the gencral cenduct 
and progress of the studeats, conti- 
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nue to merit the approbation of this 
government, and to reflect consider- 
able honour on the character of the 
institution, and on the knowledge, ta- 
lents, skill, and diligence of the pro- 
fessors, in the discharge of their 
respective duties. 

‘* At the last disputation, I ex- 
pressed my desire that a more gene- 
ral attention should be paid to the 
study of the vernacular language of 
Bengal. I observe, with pleasure, 
that a degree of honour has been me- 
rited and conferred on this day, for 
high proficiency in that language, and 
that the study of that useful attain- 
ment is now prosecuted by many of the 
students with diligence and success, 

“In the Mahratta language a 
progress has been made, which me- 
rits approbation and encouragement. 
The declamation pronounced, for 
the first time, in that language, is 
highly creditable to the gentleman 
who pronounced it, and the learned 
professor, under whose care the stu- 
dents in that department have ma- 
nifested meritorious industry and 
application, attended by great suc- 
cess, within a limited period of time. 

“ The compilation and publica- 
tion of useful works in the oriental 
languages have proceeded with un- 
abated spirit, and with eminent pub- 
lic advantage, by affording addition- 
al facilities throughout India, in the 
general attainment of the several 
languages requisite for the conduct 
of the service. 

“ Amongst useful works of this 
description, a grammar of the Mah- 
ratta language has been compiled 
and printed, and a vocabulary of 
the same language is now ig the 
press. 

*“* Since the last meeting, there- 
fore, the promotion of oriental 
knowledge, in the British service ia 
India, has proceeded with increased 
success, by the progress of the stu- 
dies and labours of the gentlemen 
of this college. 

“ The aticution of the officers 
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end students of the college, appears 
also to have been successfully di- 
rected to those important objects of 
discipline, regularity, and good or- 
der, which formed an essential part 
of my recent admonitions from this 
place. My most solemn and sacred 
duty demands that [should entorce 
those admonitions on every season- 
able occasion, and by every attain- 
able sanction of reward, encourage- 
ment, and authority. I cannot, 
therefore, omit this public opportu- 
nity of expressing my particular 
satisfaction in the conduct of those 
students, who have manifested their 
qualification for the due discharge 
of the highest stations in this service, 
by an attentive observanee, not 
merely of the letter, but of the true 
spirit of the statutes, which prescribe 
a strict attention to the maxims of re- 
gularity, economy, and good order. 

‘* The most eminent and brilliant 
success in the highest objects of 
study, will prove an inadequate qua- 
lification for the service ef the com- 
pany, and of otr country in India, 
if the just application of those happy 
attainments be not secured, by a so- 
lid foundation of virtuous principles 
and correct conduct. The whole 
system of the education which you 
have received at home, furnishes 
abundant explanation of the princi- 
ples and objects of the statutes of 
this college, which ordain a due at- 
tention to the order and regularity 
of your private economy, and to 
those habits of life, calculated to 
protect you from future embarrass- 
ment and distress, in the exercise of 
your public duties: and the vital 
principle of this service, combined 
with the preservation of your most 
urgent: interests, and of your most 
sacred honour in this country, re- 
quire me to inculcate and to enjoin 
the indispensable necessity of your 
strict conformity to these essential 
articles of the stafutes. 

“« In closing the proceedings of 
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this day, I have the satisfaction to 
signify to you, that a considerable 
progress has been made in the are 
rangements requisite. to promote 
and to facilitate, in this college, 
the study of the laws and regula- 
tions enacted by the governor-gene- 
ral in council, for the government 
of the British territories, subject to 
the presidency of Bengal. 

** With the able assistance of the 
principal public officers of this go- 
vernment, the commencement of a 
regular system of study in that im- 
portant branch may he expected 
during the course of the present 
year. 

“ To this system of study, it is 
my intention to add rewards and 
honouts, calculated to distinguish 
the merits of those students who 
shall appear at the examinations to 
have attained eminent knowledge of 
the laws and regulations which they 
are destined to administer, t:. their 
several stations, to the pecple of 
these extensive provinces, 

*© In the original foundation of 
this college, it was my intention to 
have provided sufficient means of 
instruction for the students in the 
principles of general jurisprudence, 
and of the law of nations, connect- 
ing that course of study with the 
principles of the Mehumimedan and 
Hindoo law, and with those of the 
wise and salutary code of laws, in- 
troduced by that great and worthy 
statesman, the Marquis Cornwallis, 
for the administration of these pro- 
vinces, and improved and extended 
by succeeding governments, with 
the aid of the talents, knowledge, 
and virtues of Sir George Barlow, 
whose merits and services towards 
his country and mankiud, in the 
formation and subsequent improves 
ment of that code, are to be traced 
in the increasing prosperity and 
happiness of every province of the 
empire to which it has been ex- 
tended, 
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“ Unavoidable circumstances have 
prevented the institution of a regu- 
lar course of lectures, on the gene- 
ral principles of jurisprudence, and 
of the law of nations. It is my 
duty, however, earnestly to recom- 
mend the study of the most approved 
elementary works in this branch, to 
all the students of the collece. The 
knowledge of these general princi- 
ples will prove of the utmost ad- 
vantage in every department of this 
service. To those destined for the 
judicial depariment, the necessity 
of such a course of study is obvious 
and incontrovertible. But, in every 
department of the service, the know- 
ledge of the leading maxims of ge- 
neral law will tend to secure a due 
observance, not only of the regula- 
tions of the government, but of the 
principles of universal justice and 
equity towards every class of our 
numerous and various subjects, and 
of all the native inbabitants of In- 
dia. 

“ The study of the Mohumme- 
dan and Hindoo codes of law, will 
be ‘facilitated by the works extant 
on those subjects; to which the at- 
tention of the students should be 
carefully directed. In the course 
of the present year, I trust, that a 
considerable progress nay be made 
with the aid of the learning and 
skill of the principal judicial officers 
of this government, in establishing 
a regular course of study in the 
Mohummedan and Hindoo codes 
of law. 

** But the accurate study of the 
regulation and laws of this govern- 
ment, under the guidance of the 
respectable and learned professor in 
that department, will afford ample 
opportunity of advantages and dis- 
tinction to those students, who shall 
pursue such a eourse with diligence 
and attention. 

** In pursuing that course, the 
general objects of this system of 
Jaws and regulations, will be mani- 
fest in the due distribution of the 
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legislative, executive, and judicial 
authorities of the state, in the esta- 
blishment of an impartial adminis- 
tration of justice, according to ex- 
isting laws, and in the provision of 
gradual means for the improvement 
of those laws. 

“It is not my intention, at this 
time, to investigate the principles 
which constitute the basis of this 
code, or to trace their connection 
with the general maxims of juris- 
prudence, with the spirit of the Bri- 
tish constitution, or with the doc- 
trines of the Mohummedan and 
Hlindvo codes and customs, man- 
ners and habits of our native sub- 
jects. Nor will I attempt, on this 
occasion, to describe the condition 
of these provinces with respect to 
the administration of justice, and 
to their internal civil constitution, 
either under the native government, 
or under the British power, previ- 
ously to the introduction of the ex- 
isting code of laws and regulations. 

“* It is sufficient for me to direct 
your attention to the indispensable 
necessity of acquiring a correct 
kuowledge of the existing laws and 
regulations, for the purpose of ena- 
bling you to discharge your duty to 
the company, to your country, and 
to the people of these populous pro- 
vinces. 

“ In every station in which you 
can be placed during the course of 
your. public service, the due execu- 
tion of these laws and regulations 
must, in a certain degree, depend 
upon your conduct. You must be 
either the instruments for the admi- 
nistration of the laws, or the direct 
objects of their salutary controul 
and restraint. In every instance, 
you will be subject to their general 
authority, and it will be your duty 
to couform to their spirit, to aid 
their operation, and to suggest every 
practicable improvement in their 
provisions and Teguations.—Under 
such solemn oblizations, I entertain 
a firm expectation, that, in the 
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prosecution of the object of study 
now recoimmended to your atten- 
tion, you will dispiay the same zeal, 
industry, and success, which have 
marked the progress of the great 
body of the stuients of this college, 
in every departinent to which their 
studies have been directed. 

* Nor can this government di- 
rect your attention to any object 
more worthy to inspire honourable 
emulation, or to excite the highest 
efforts of industry and genius, or to 
reward the most transcendant suc- 
cess of just and laudable ambition. 

“© The due administration of just 
laws within these flourishing and 
popuous provinces, is not only the 
foundation of the happiness of mil- 
lions of people, but the main pillar 
of the vast fabric of the British eim- 
pire in Asia’ the main spring of our 
empire is situated here; and it is 
supplied and guarded by the laws 
and reguiations of this government. 
From the prosperity of these pro- 
vinces are derived all the sources of 
our revenue and commerce, and 
public credit; and the origin and 
stability of that prosperity are to be 
found in the code of laws which you 
are now directed to study, and here- 
after destined to administer, to ex- 
pound, and to amend. 

“© Subject to the common imper- 
fection of every human institution, 
this system of laws is approved by 
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practical experience (the surest test 
of human legislation), and contains 
an active principle of continual re- 
vision, which affords the best secu- 
rity for progressive amendment. It 
is not the effusion of vain theory, 
issuing from speculative principles, 
aud direeted to visionary objects of 
impracticable perfection; but the 
solid work of plain, deliberate, prac- 
tical benevolence, the legitimate off- 
spring of genuine wisdom, and pure 
virtue. The excellence of the ge- 
neral spirit of these laws is attested 
by the noblest proof of just, wise, 
and honest government; by the re 
storation of happiness, tranquillity, 
and security, to an oppressed and 
suffering people; and by the revival 
of agriculture, commerce, manu- 
factures, and general opulence, in 
a declining and impoverished coun- 
try. 

“ Contemplating these benevo- 
lent views, and animated by the 
prospect of the great and exalted 
duty to which you are called, I 
trust, that you will derive from this 
institution the most effectual means 
of preserving and securing to the 
inhabitants of these prosperous re- 
gions, that primary object of all 
good governments, the greatest 
blessing attainable by any people— 
an impartial administration of just 
law,” 
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MEMOIR OF ARTHUR MURPHY, 


— subject of our present me- 
moir was one of that con- 
stellation which long illuminated the 
literary hemisphere with distin- 
guished splendor, in which John- 
son shone with peculiar lustre, aud 
which is now reduced to a compa- 
gatively small number. le long 


moved in this illustrious circle with 
considerable reputation, and en- 
joyed a degree of applause, on ac- 
count of his productions, which has 
been the lot of but few. 

Mr. Arthur Murphy was born 
near Elphin, in Ireland, Dec. 27, 
1730, and descended from a very 
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respectable family in that country. 
He was sent early in life to the col- 
lege of St. Omers, where he re- 
mained till his eighteenth year, and 
was at the head of the Latin class, 
when he quitted the school. He 
was, indeed, an excellent scholar, 
and well acquainted with the Greek 
language, when he returned to his 
native country, and about the year 
1746, was sent to England, and 
placed under the protection” of a 
near relation, a person high in the 
mercantile world, Jt was intended 
by this relation, that Mr. Murphy 
shauld engage in commercial pur- 
suits, but literature and the stage 
soon drew his attention, and wholly 
absorbed his mind, 

Soon after Mr. Murphy came to 
England, his broth.r, for whom he 
became security to a considerable 
amount, went to the West Indies, 
and unfortunately fell a victim to 
the climate, ‘just as he had the 
prospect of acquiring a considerable 
fortune. The success of Mr. Mur- 
phy’s first tragedy, Zhe Orphan of 
China, which he translated from 
Voltaire, enabled him to get rid of 
the pecuniary obligation arising 
from this circumstance, and he 
paid the money immediately from 
the profits of the play, with no 
other regret on the occasion, than 
what arose from the loss of an ex- 
cellent brother. 

His first theatrical piece was The 
Apprentice; to which Garrick con- 
tributed an admirable prologue, 
which is now always spoken before 
this farce; it was deservedly suc- 
cessful, and has an originality and 
invention, which never after are 
found in any other of Murphy’s 
works. 

Mr. Murphy’s mother lived to a 
very advanced age, and in him she 
always found a dutiful and affec- 
tionate son, Indeed, he never had 
fortitude after her death to look 
over any letters or papers belong- 
ing to her, as they would haye re- 
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minded him too sensibly of the loss 
of so good a parent, as he often 
declared that she had uniformly 
been. 

Mr. Murphy was tempted to 
venture on the theatrical boards, 
and made several attempts to ac 
quire reputation as an actor, but 
though he always displayed judg- 
ment, he wanted those splendid 
powers which are essential to the 
acquisition of fame and fortune in 
that arduous walk of life. 

On his appearanee mm the charac 
ter of Othello, in which his powers 
as a candidate for theatrical fame, 
were found totally inadequate, 
Churchill attacked him in the Ros- 
ciad in severe language. fis lings 
on him are well knowa. 


** Can none remember, yes! I know 
all must, 

When in the Moor, he ground his 
teeth to dust, 

When o’er the stage he folly’s stand. 
ard bore, 


And common sense stood trembling 
at the door.” 


He was, however, wholly unde- 
serving of this brutal attack on his 
talents as an actor, which Churchill 
directed against him, chiefly from 
motives of party prejudice arising 
from his being warmly engaged at 
the commencement of the present 
reign in the party of the Karl of 
Bute. Mr. Murphy answered the 
scurrilities of that energetic, but 
coarse and furious bard, in a very 
humourous ode, addressed.to the 
Naiads of Fleet Ditch; and in a 
very spirited pocm, entitled Eapose 
tulation, in which he modestly, but 
firmly vindicated his literary cha- 
racter, against all the assaults of 
his various opponents, Mr. Murr 
phy, however, withdrew from ithe 
stage; and employing himseli in the 
study of the law, made two at- 
tempts to become a member of the 
Temple, and of Gray’s Inn, but was 
rejected on the illiberal plea, that 
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he had been on the stage. He, 
however, found more elevated sen- 
timents in the members of Lincoli’s 
Ipn, and from thence obtained ad- 
mission to the bar, but the drama- 
tic muse still engaged so much of 
his attention, that the law was al- 
ways a secondary consideration, 

In the course of his. life, he sent 
twenty pieces to the stage, most of 
which were successful, aid several 
of them will certainly retain an 
established rank among what are 
called stack pieces of the theatre. 

Mr. Murphy’s first literary un- 
dertaking was a series of essays, in 
the manner of the Spectator, enti- 
tled, The Gray’s Inn Journal, which 
was published in 1753 and 1754, 
and afterwards collected into two 
volumes, and displayed great obe 
servation and knowledge of life, for 
so young a man, as, according to 
his own account, he was but twen- 
ty-one, when, as he used to say, 
** he had the impudence to write a 
periodical paper, dyring the time 
that Jonson was publishing his 
Rambler.” 

This work was the means of pro- 
ducing fur the author an acquaint- 
ance with Johuson by a very singu- 
Jat occurrence.— Murphy was one 
day in the country with his friend 
Foote, when, suddenly starting vp 
after dinner, he said that he must 
leave him, in order to finish for his 
printer a number of the Gray’s Inn 
Journal. Foote told bim he might 
shorten his labour, “ for there is,” 
said he, “a very pretty orfental 
tale in a French magazine, which | 
have in my pocket; suppose you 
translate it; you are the first, and it 
will do your work no discredit.” 
Murphy gladly acquiesced, and the 
translation was dispatched to Lon- 
don and printed. But what was his 
surprise, upon his arrival in town, 
to tind that this same oriental tale, 
translated from the French, had its 
original in a number of the Ram- 
bler—that he had been translating 
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from a translation, and committing 
a piracy upon Johnson. Nothing 
remained but an apology, to which, 
from the character of Johnson, Mur- 
phy was somewhat averse ; however, 
he called upon him, explained the 
circumstances of the mistake, and 
was received with the greatest good 
humour. This introduction laid 
the basis of a friendship which sub- 
sisted to the Doctor’s death, and 
Murphy found means to requite the 
obligation by introducing Johnson, 
some years after, to the family of 
the Thrales, to whom he was so sig- 
nally indebted for the comforts of 
the latter part of his life. 

Atone period of his life Mr. Mur 
phy came forward as a political 
writer, though without putting his 
name to his productions. The works 
ot this kind, which were well known 
to have issued from his pen, were 
“‘The Test,” and ** The Auditor,” 
by which he powerfully supported 
the operations of government at 
that time; and consequently ex- 
posed himself to all the violence of 
party defamation. He ranked among 
those who supported the polities of 
Lord North, but with the usual un- 
certainty of existence common to 
political writings, the productions 
above mentioned have long since 
passed into oblivion. He, however, 
has shewn his taste and elegance as 
a scholar by a Latin version of the 
Temple of Fame, and of Gray’s cele- 
brated Elegu, as well as other ad- 
mired English poenis, and has pre- 
sented the world with a masterly 
translation of the works of Tacitus. 

At the Westminster election, in 
1784, Mr. Murphy succeeded Mr. 
Francis Hargrave as assessor of the 
high bailiff in the celebrated seru- 
tiny which arose out of that con- 
tesi;,and also warmly engaged himy 
self in the cause of Mr. John Pal- 
mer, the founder of the Royalty 
Theatre in Wellclose-square. He 
wrote several poetical pieces for that 
gentleman, aud afterwards pleaded 
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his cause before the magisrates at 
Guildhall. 

Mr. Murphy had many squab- 
bles with several contemporary wits, 
but though he did not quietly re- 
ceive a blow, he was never the first 
togiveone. His life was apparent- 
ly considerably prolonged by the 
medical assistance of his friend Jesse 
Foote, who relieved him some years 
ago from an illness of the most alarm- 
ing kind, and whom he has appoint- 
ed his executor, and entrusted all 
his manuscripts to his cure. 

Mr. Murphy died at Knights- 
bridge on the 18th of July, 1805, 
aged 78 years. The general character 
of his literary works is elegance and 
superficiality, and he has been con- 
sidered as the most intrepid, and at 
the same time, the most disingenu+ 
ous plagiarist of his day. As a poet, 
his verses rank considerably below 
mediocrity,.and though his prose 
was polished and pure, yet his writ- 
ings will not arrive at that eminence 
in the republic of literature, as to 
be entitled to the honourable appel- 
lation of classic. Mr. Murphy had 
been a gay and free liver in the ear- 
ly part of his life, and bad no par- 
ticular measure of seriousness at its 
close. He was esteemed by an ex- 
tensive circle of friends as an honest 
good man, and will be long lament- 
ed by those who knew him most 
and best. 

As a writer, Mr. Murphy shone 

“most in dramatic poetry, and it 
may be said of him what few who 
have written for the stage can boast, 
that he was equally successful in 
farce, comedy, and tragedy. All 
his pieces evince great knowledge of 
the world, and a minute acquaint- 
ance with the human character, 
combined with that liveliness of 
fancy which is essentially necessary 
to produce mirth, 

In his tragedies, a happy deline- 
ation of. character is found joined to 
a due mixture of the pathetic and 
heroic, clothed in language at once 
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appropriate, easy, and elegant, and 
so great has been the success of his 
plays, that though the receipts of 
the old theatre in Drury-lane never 
amounted to three hundred pounds 
a night, he gained eight hundred 
pounds by his * Grecian Daughter,” 
and nearly the same sum by “ The 
Way to Keep Him.” 

On the publication, in 1762, of 
a complete edition of the works of 
the celebrated novel writer, Field- 
ing, Mr. Murphy wrote an essay on 
the life and genius of the author, 
which was prefixed to that edition, 
and for which he received a consi- 
derable sum. His conduct, on this 
occasion, gained him great respect ; 
a considerable -quantity of letters 
and anecdotes were put into his 
hands by various persons, with a 
view of illucidating the memoir. 
On exdmining these communica- 
tions, he found that many of them 
were weil adapted to amuse the 
public, but would considerably tar- 
nish the memory of the deceased ; 


he therefore suppressed them, and 


gave to his production the qualified 
title of an essay. 

Mr. Murphy, as we mentioned 
before, presented the world with an 
elegant translation of Tacitus, in 
four quarto volumes, and at the 
time of his death was engaged in 
secing through the press a new edi- 
tion, in octavo, of that celebrated 
work. In this translation he was 
engaged many years, and there is a 
circumstance respecting it which 
does Mr. Murphy infinite honour. 
Not long before the publication, a 
nobleman of high rank and conse- 
quence in the political world, signi- 
fied to the translator his wish to 
have it dedicated to him. Mr. Mur- 
phy had, however, previously deter- 
mined to inscribe his labours to the 
man whom he most esteemed, the 
immortal Burke, and he accordingly 
made a noble sacrifice of interest ty 
friendship. 
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ADVERSARIA: 


Literary, Philosophical, and Miscellancous. 


WN = our number for November 

last, we presented our readers 
with a detailed account of unrolling 
those curious remains of ancient li- 
terature, the manuscripts discover- 
ed inthe :uins of HeRCULANEUM, 
in addition io which we have recent- 
ly learnt the foliowing particulars. 
‘The Rev. Mr. Hayter, who employs 
eleven young men in the business of 
unfolding these manuscripts, now 
begins to reap the truit of his pa- 
tience and of his labours; his assist- 
ants are become very expert, and 
more expeditious than those en- 
gaged in the same work before them. 
Mr. Hayter expects to finda Me- 
nander entire, an Ennius, and a 
Polybius. He has found another 
Greek author, Kolotos, whose name 
and philosophical works were entirely 
unknown to us. Seven Latin authors 
have successively passed through 
the hands of Mr. Hayter, but so da- 
maged that it has been impossible 
to unrol them. One of these au- 
thors appears to be a ‘Titus Livius. 
One of the most valuable discove- 
ries made by Mr, Hayter, is an Epi- 
curus entire, of whom we had only 
some fragments. ‘The following are 
the names of the authors’ manu- 
scripts which have been unrolled, 
viz, Philodemus, Epicurus, Phe- 
drus, Demetrius Phalereus, aud the 
above named Kolotos. There still 
remains 600 manuscripts in the 
museum of Portici. 

Soon will be published by Mr. 
G. Dyer, a restoration of the an- 
cient modes of bestowing names on 
the rivers, hills, vallies, plains, and 
settlements of Britain; from which, 
nearly all the explanations given to 
these by Verstegan, Skinner, Val- 


.lancey, Bryant, Borlase, Whitaker, 


Price, Macpherson, and other ety- 
mologists, are shewn to be un- 
founded. 


A new volume of the transactions 


of the literary and philosophical 
society of Manchester is nearly 
ready for publication. 

LE. Rudge, esq. whose name, ow- 
ing to misprint, was erroneously 
given in a former number, has just 
published the first and second fasci- 
culi of his respectable work on 
the plants of Cayenne. 

On the 26th of November, 1804, 
the Hon. the Governor, Lord Valen- 
tia, General Nicholls, and several 
other gentlemen of Bombay, met at 
Sir James Macintosh’s, at Parell, 
and formed themselves into @ socie- 
ty, under the name of “ The Lite- 
rary Society of Bombay,” for the 
purpose of collecting useful know- 
ledge in every branch of science, 
and of promoting a farther investi- 
gation of the history, literature, arts, 
and manners of the Asiatic nations.” 
SirJamesMucintosh, who was chosen 
president, delivered a very eloquent 
discourse, Containing a comprehen- 
sive view of the most suitable ob- 
jects of the institution, and the line 
of research which might be pursued 
with the best hopes of advantage. 

Mr. Maleolm will publish in the 
course of a few weeks, A Compendi- 
um of Modern Husbandry, priuci- 
pally written during a survey of the 
county of Surrey, made at the desire 
of the board of agriculture: illus- 
trative also of the best practices in 
the neighbouring counties of Kent, 
Sussex, &c. ‘This work comprises 


‘an analysis of manures, shewing the 


chemical contents, and their proper 
application to soils and plants of 
all descriptions: also an essdy on 
timber, exhibiting a view of the ine 
creasing scarcity of that important 
article ;- with hints on the means of 
counteracting it; together with @ 
variety of miscellaneous subjects 
peculiarly adapted to the present 
state of the internal economy of the 
kingdom. It will be illustrated 
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with plates, and a map of Surrey, 
coloured so as to point out the va- 
riations of soils in the different dis- 
tricts. 

The Rev. Robert Fellowes is pre- 
pating for the press, in two large 
volumes, octavo, a body of specu- 
lative and practical theology. He 
is also employed on a poetical work, 
to be entitled, ‘The Bowers of Love, 
or poems particularly designed to 
describe and exemplify the finer 
and more delicate feelings of the 
heart, and chiefly translated or imi+ 
tated from the Gernian Idylls, and 
other works of Gesner. 

The respectable principal of St. 
Andrew’s College, ProfessorPlayfair, 
has circulated proposals for print- 
ing a complete system of geography 
ancient and modern, in six thick 
quarto volumes, accompanied with 
ancient and modern maps, designed 
to form a separate atlas. He has 
long been employed in the execu- 
tion of this extensive and elaborate 
work. ‘ 

Mr. Elmes, architect, is em- 
ployed on a poem on the progress 
of architecture, divided into three 
books, each ineluding one of the 
three great scientific nations of an- 
tiquity, viz. Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome; in which he traces its pro- 
gress through those three grand dy- 
nasties of art and classical archi- 
tecture. It will be illustrated by 
copious notes, analogous episodes, 
and historical anecdotes. Few au- 
thors have hitherto had much suc- 
cess in works of this kind, unless 
the’ poetry were employed as a ve- 
hicle to valuable notes, but Mr. b. 
has the hardiness to try again. 

A new edition, the fourth, of the 
travels of Aunacharsis, may be ex- 
pected in the course of the ensuing 
month: it has been much corrected 
and enlarged, and the plates, besides 
-beingencreased innumber, have been 
Te-engraved. 

_A History of America, from its 
discovery to the present period, 
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from the pen of Mr. Snowden, is in 
the press. 

An alphabetical arrangement of 
the facts contained in the Annales 
de Chimie, fram the commencement 
of that work to the present time, 
is in preparation by Mr. G. Wright; 
and should his labours meet with 
the desired encouragement, be pur+ 
poses to extend. them to the Journal 
de Physique, and other eminent pe- 
riodical continental works. ‘The 
design of the author is to give, at 
one view, a detailed account of the 
labours of the foreign philosophers ; 
and the merit of many of the foreign 
periodical publications, in which they 
are usually published, is so well esta- 
blished, particularly the two named, 
as to cause the author to hope for 
the patronage of his countrymen, 
and to flatter himself, that he shall 
produce in a small compass, a work 
which will be both enterta:ning and 
useful. 

The remaining part of Mr. J. P. 
Malcolm’s Londinium Redivivum 
is in- the press. This work, the 
former part of which is already be- 
fore the public, gives the parochial 
history of parishes, compiled from 
original and hitherto unknown re- 
cords of each, contained in vestry 
books, churchwardens’ books, and 
the registers of baptisms, marriages, 
and burials, from 1538, the date 
of their commencement. The dean 
and chapter of St. Paul's having 
permitted their arehives to bé ex- 
plored, every particular respecting 
that building, is amply detailed. 
‘The other institutions throughout 
the metropolis are described in the 
same manner from their own muni- 
ment rooms; and the whole is illus- 
trated by extracts from MSS. in 
the British Museum; and accom- 
panied by illustrative engravings. 

A complete edition of the works 
of the late author of the Spiritual 
Quixote is in preparation. 

A letter to the Bishop-of Glou- 
cester, on his publication respect- 
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ing the Trinity, may be shortly ex- 
pected from the pen of Mr. Evan- 


son. 

The Rev. J. Mitchell is printing 
an essay on the best means of civi- 
lizing the subjects of the British 
empire in India, and of diffusing 
the light of the Christian religion in 
the eastern world; and which ob- 
tained Mr. Buchanan's prize at the. 
uuviversity at Glasgow. 

The Rev. Edmund Butcher, the 
respectable dissenting minister at 
Sidmouth, will shortly publish an 
account of a tour from that place 
to the north of England: he has al- 
so a second volume of discourses on 
practical subjects in the press. 

Dr. Valpy will shortly publish a 
Greek grammar, written on the plan 
of his Latin one. 

Mr. Clark of Isleworth, has in 
the press a work, which he intends 
as a supplement to Dr. Paley’s Na- 
tural Theology; the object of which 
is to demonstrate, from the consti- 
tution and reproduction of the ani- 
mal creation, the impossibility that 
animals so constructed could have 
had their existence in virtue of un- 
directed energies, and that they 
must have been the production of a 
divine intelligence, 

The second volume of Mr, John 
Bell’s voluminous system of surgery 
may be shortly expected to appear. 

Mr. Palmer, of Hackney, who is 
in possession of a great number of 
the letters of the late Job Orton, in 
his own short hand, is preparing a 
select number of them fur the press, 
under the title of Letters to Dis- 
senting Ministers, aud students for 
the ministry. A valuable addition 
will be made to these letters, by a 
series of others, written to the late 
Mr. Clerk of Birmingham, between 
1752 and 1762, and which fell, on 
Mr. Clerk’s decease, into the hands 
of a friend, who transmitted them 
to Mr. Palmer. Memoirs of the 
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author will be prefixed to the work 
by the present editor. , 

Mr. Dix, well known as the au- 
thor of several mathematical trea- 
tises, will shortly publish in an at- 
las, for the use of, and adapted to the 
capacities of children: it Will be 
published in numbers. 

Mr. Warren is preparing a his- 
tory of the rise, progress, and ter- 
mination of the American war, in- 
ferspersed with biographical, poli- 
tical and moral observations. 

Mrs. Portia Young is printing a 
work, for the benefit of an orphan, 
a descendant of the illustrious Sir 
Matthew Hale, principally extract- 
ed from Doddridge’s Family expo- 
sitor, and containing explanations 
on the concluding part of the His- 
tory of Christ; to which is added, a 
harmony of the Evangelists, a pa- 
raphrase, and notes. ; 

A volume of biographical me- 
moirs of the late Dr. Joseph Whar. 
ton, with a selection from his poet- 
ical works, and an extensive literary 
correspondence, left by him for 
publication, is in the press: it will 
extend to a quarto volume, and is 
under the superintendance of Mr, 
Wool. 

Professor Scott of Aberdeen, is 
preparing a work for publication, 
entitled Elements of Intellectual 
Philosophy, or an analysis of the 
powers of the human understanding, 
tending to ascertain the principles 
of rational logic. 

Mr. Lipscomb will shortly pubs 
lish a treatise, under the title of 
Inoculation for the Small Pox vin- 
dicated, and its superior efficacy 
and safety to the practice of vacci- 
nation clearly proved. 

New editions of detached parts 
of the works of some of our more 
estimated divines, have lately made 
their appearance. Amongst these 
we find, Dr. Greene’s (Bishop of 
Kly) Discourses on the four last 
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things; Archbishop Secker’s lec- 
tures on the catechism of the church 
of England; Dr. Gastrell’s (Bishop 
of Chester) Christian Institutes ; 
and Leslie’s short and easy method 
with the deists. 

Mr. Snape will shortly publish a 
treatise on practical farriery, in 
which some new methods of cure 
will be proposed, for some of the 
most formidable disorders incident 
to horses. 

Mrs. Hunter of Norwich, the ce- 
lebrated author of several excellent 
novels, has just finished another 
work of a similar nature, which 
will be published before the end of 
October. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The celebrated traveller Mynoo 
Parke, with his companions, Ax- 
peaxson and Scorr, who sailed 
from Portsmouth a few months ago, 
touched, on their passage, at the 
islands of St. Jago and Goree, and 
arrived at Kayay, on the river Gam~ 
bia, on the 14th of April, from 
whence they would proceed into the 
interior of Africa, to effect the bu- 
siness on which they were dispatched. 
The heat was at that time so exces- 
sive, that the thermometer was con- 
stantly at 100 degrees and upwards 
jn the shade, and for two or three 
hours after sunset, continued at 
from 82 to 92 degrees. Notwith- 
standing this excess of heat, the 
whole party had enjoyed perfect 
health. 

Sir Sidney Smith has lately in- 
vented a species of yun boat, which 
is said to promise many facilities in 
shoal water, the draught not being 
above eighteen or twenty inches, 
and is as easily managed as any 
boat of its size. He has also in- 
vented @ new method of mounting 
cannon, by which they can be le- 
velled and turned in every direc- 
tion, even by a child: the gun turns 
on a wheel which les flat on the 
carriage; and while a person turns 
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it round in any direction with his 
right hand, he can give it any de- 
gree of elevation, he shall chuse by 
his left. It is one of the greatest 
improvements in the art of gunnery 
which has appeared for many years; 
and we always are proud of be- 
holding great men stoop to little 
things; but why is Sir Sidney, whose 
character is apparently the nearest 
akin to that of Lord Nelson, of any 
other person we hear of, thus em- 
ployed, whilst there are so many 
important situations which he would 
so admirably fill. 

The Bishop of London has lately 
vested in his five archdeacons as 
trustees, the sum of 6.7001. 3 per 
cents, yielding an annual income of 
2001. towards establishing a fand 
for the relief of poor clergymen in 
his diocese, but not to be connected 
with that excellent charity which 
is already established for the relief 
of their widows and orphans. 

The Leverian Museum is intend- 
ed to be disposed of by public auc 
tion, some time in May, 1806, if it 
should not before be disposed of by 
private contract. This collection, 
which is extremely rich in natural 
history, and in various «articles 
from the islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, containing altogether up- 
wards of thirty thousand specimens, 
has been formed at an expence, 
amounting to more than 40,0001. 

Mepicat Lectures.—The fol- 
lowing, together with the lectures 
announced in our former number, 
will we believe, be nearly a com- 
plete account of all the courses on 
medicine delivered in the metro- 
polis. 

Loxpon HosPitat.—The lec- 
tures at this hospital commence on 
the first of October, and will be 
delivered by the following gentle- 
men. The theory and practice of 
physic, by Dr. Cook e.—Chemis- 
try, by Da. Hamitton and Dr. 
YeLrory.—Theory and practice 
of midwifery, by Dk. Dentson.— 
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Anatomy, Physiology, and the Ope- 
rations of Surgery, by Mr. Hgeap- 
incton and Mr. Frampron.— 
Anatomical Demonstrations and 
Dissections by Mr. Armictr.— 
Clinical Observations on Cases un- 
der Treatment. by Sir Wm. Bur- 
zarv and Mr. T. Brizarp.— 
Further information, both respect- 
ing the lectures and the terms of at- 
tending the hospital, may be ob- 
tained at the apothecary’s shop. 

The plan of instruction establish- 
ed for the benefit of pupils to the 
Westminster Hospital will be pur- 
sued as usual through the ensuing 
winter, under the superintendance 
and direction of Mr. Carutsur and 
and Mr. Lynn. Further particu- 
lars may be had at the hospital, 
James-street, Buckingham Gate. 

Mr. Tuomas’s lectures on Prac- 
tical and Medical Surgery will 
commence on Monday, October 5, 
at his house in Leicester-square, at 
eight o'clock in the evening, 

Mr. Canpus will commence his 
lectures on Anatomy and Surgery, 
&c. on Monday, the 13th of Sep- 
tember. ‘The dissecting room will 
be open from eight in the morning 
to five in the afternoon. Further 
particulars may be had at No. 50, 
Dean-street, Soho. 

Mr. Home will commence his 
course of lectures on the principal 
Operations of Surgery at St.George’s 
Hospital, on the 24th of October 
next. This course consists of about 
twelve lectures, and is delivered 
gratuitously once a week, to the 
hospital pupils, we believe on Sa- 
turday forenoons, 

Dr. GrorGce Pearson’s lectures 
on Physic and Chemistry, will com- 
mence, on the first Monday in Oc- 
tober, at the Laboratory, Whit- 
comb-street, Leicester-square. Those 
on Therapeutics begin a quarter be- 
fore eight, the practice of physic 
three quarters of an hour afterwards, 
and on chemistry at 9 quarter past 
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nine o’clock. They will be deliver- 
ed every morning, Saturday ex- 
cepted, when a clinical lecture, on 
the cases of patients under the Dr.’s 
care at St. George’s Mospital, will 
be substituted in their stead. 

Mr. Mitaurne’s Physiological 
Lectures, illustrated by anatomical 
preparations, casts, and drawings, 
&c. will recommence the first Mon- 
day in October, at eight o'clock in 
the evening, and will be continued 
every succeeding Monday at the 
same time. 

Mr. Jouw Tauntow will com- 
mence his course of lectures on Anae 
tomy, Physiology, Pathology, and 
Surgery, in October next. This 
gentleman, in conjunction with Dr, 
Reid and Dr. Squire, appear to be 
endeavouring to raise a school of 
Medical Instruction, of which the 
Finsbury Dispensary, St. John’s- 
square, is the centre. We only cone 
jecture this, however, from the eir- 
cumstance of Dr. Reid having usuale 
ly delivered his lectures at that 
place, and from no lecture-toom 
being mertioned in Mr. Taunton’s 
prospectus, 

Dr. Batty’s course of lectures 
on the Theory and Practice of Mid+ 
wifery, and on the Diseases of 
Women and Children, will com- 
mence on the 7th of October, at his 
house Great Marlborough-street, at 
seven o'clock in the evening. 

Dr, Brapiey will commence 
his autumnal course of lectures on 
the Theory and Fractice of Medi. 
cine, in the second week in October, 

Dr. Bapuam’s autumnal course 
of lectures on the Institutes and 
Practice of Medicine, Chemistry, 
&c. will commence on the 15th of 
October, at bis Laboratory, Clifford. 
street, at eight o’ciock, and ¢on, 
tinue every morning at the same 
hour. Gentlemen who had become 
perpetual pupils to the lectures of Dr, 
Crichton, will be admitted to this 
and the succeeding, free of expence, 
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&c. will commence a course of 
lectures on the principles and prac- 
tice of midwifery, and the diseases 
of women and children, early in 
October, at No. 19, Hatton-gar- 
den. The hours of giving these 
lectures will be such as not to in- 
terfere with various oties read at St. 
Bartholomew’s hospital. 

Dr. Hooper, will commence 
his lectures on the theory and prac- 
tice of physic, materia medica, and 
pharmaceutical chemistry, on Wed- 
nesday the sixteenth of October, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, at his 
medical theatre, Cork-street, Bur- 
lington gardens. 

The Court of Assistants of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, have 
resolved that the prize subject for 
the year 1806, for a premium of 
ten pounds, given by a member of 
the college, to the author of the best 
dissertation on a practical subject 
in surgery, shall be, ** The diseases 
of the joints, particularly of the hip 
and knee, and the best mode of 
treatment.” And, as the premium 
for one of the subjects last year 
was not adjudged to any candidate, 
that there be a second prize for the 
year 1806, viz. “* Hernizw, and the 
Lest mode of treatment.” 

The candidates must be members 
of the college, and not of the court 
of assistants. The dissertations to 
be written in English, and the im- 
portance and number of facts which 
they shall contain will be consi- 
dered as the chief points of excel- 
lence. 

Every dissertation must be dis- 
tinguished by a motto or device, 
neither of which are to be in the 
hand-writing of the author; tnd 
each dissertation must be accompa- 
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nied by a paper, sealed, (but not 
with the author’s seal) containing 
his name and place of abode, and 
having on the ouside a motto (not 
in his own hand-writing) or device, 
the same as that of its respective 
dissertation, 

The paper, corresponding in mot- 
to or device, with either of those 
affixed to the dissertation of the au- 
thor, to whom the premium shall be 
adjudged, will necessarily be open- 
ed, but the others will be returned 
unopened, upon authenticated ap- 
plication, together with the disser- 
tations to which they shall respec- 
tively belong. 

Dissertations must be addressed 
to the secretary, at the college, be- 
fore Christmas-day, 1806, 

The adjudication will be in the 
month of April next after the deli- 
very of the dissertation, 

it is judged proper to repeat, that 
the prize subject for the present 
year, 1805, is, “ Injuries of the 
head from external violence ;” the 
dissertation’ Gh Which must also 
be delivered before Christmas-day 
next. 

Whilst on this subject, it may 
be proper to mention, that Mr. 
THELWALL, during the ensuing 
winter, proposes to deliver a series 
of lectures on elocution, in Lon- 
don, similar in design to those 
which he has been delivering with 
such success in the north of Eng- 
land, and Scotland. We have 
heard him lecture on this science, 
and make no dgybt but he will be 


' well received in the metropolis, not- 


withstanding the various opinions 
which have taken place respecting 
him; as he apparently carefully 
avoids political topics. 








FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WNIIF, third and fourth volumes 
of the works of the late King 
of Sweden have just appeared at 


Stockholm. This collection pub- 
lished by the particular direction of 
his magnanimous son, will be the 
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most glorious and the most durable’ 


monument, that can be erected to 
the memory of Gustavus III. It 
may not, perhaps, be generally 
known in this country, that his late 
Majesty was one of the most dis- 
tinguished writers that Sweden has 
produced. Lie was the tounder of 
the Swedish academy at Stockholm, 
and obtained the first prize distri- 
buted by that society, for a me- 
moir on the celebrated Swedish ge- 
neral, Torstenson. In an adver- 
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tisement prefixed by the academy 
to the first. volume of their early 
transactions, which has recently 
appeared, it is stated, that not one 
of the arbiters knew that Gusta- 
vus had any ambition to shine in 
the career of literature. It is a 
matter of some astonishment, that 
there is as yet no English version 
of this master piece; it bas been 
translated into the Danish lau- 
guage. 








THE FINE ARTS. 


The Editor flatters himself that this Article will be found of that Importance to the 
Professors and Amateurs of the Fine Arts, as to induce them to make the Monthly 
Epitome the principal Medium for communicating to the Public a complete Ac» 
count of the various New Works in Sculpture, Painting, Engraving, &c. so that it 
may become a complete Repository of Intelligence in that elegant Department, 


rE Society of Engravers pro- 

pose to publish by subscrip- 
tion, a work consisting of selections 
from the antique ; the drawings to 
be made by the first artists, under 
the immediate inspection and ap- 
probation of the proprietors of the 
respective originals, and to be en- 
graved by the members of the socie- 
ty, being the first publication for 
the benetit of their fund. This 
work will consist of a selection of 
gems, statues, busts, basso relievos, 
and vases, with letter-press descrip- 
tions, and will be delivered in pum- 
bers, consisting #f three parts ; each 
number will consist of six engrav- 
ings, viz. two gems, two statues or 
busts, and two vases or basso re- 
lievos. ‘The first and second num- 
bers will contain engravings on the 
fullowing subjects, viz. 1. The Fali 
of Phaeton, 2. A Roman Marriage. 
3. The Head of the Indian Bacchus. 
4. Psyche and Cupid; those are 
from celebrated gems. 5 and 6. The 
statues of Minervaand Ariadne. 7 


and 8. The Busts of Adonis and Ti-* 


tan. 9. An Etruscan Vase. 10. A 


Greek Vase. 11 and 12. Two Basso 
Relievos, ‘The engravings will be 
made aiter drawings by H. Howard, 
A. R. A. Mr. Burney, and Mr. J, 
Bond, by Tomkins, Agar, Arm- 
strong, Bond, Hell, Parker, Med- 
land, Milton, and Warren. 
Benjamin West, esq. president of 
the royal academy, having favour- 


“ed the society of engravers with one 


of his pictures, to be engraved for 
the benefit of their fund, it is now 
under the hand of Mr. Valentine 
Green, A. R. A. engraver to the 
King, and will shortly be published. 

‘Lhe admirers of that justly cele- 
brated puct, Mr. Cowper, will be 
pleased to hear, that a faithful like- 
ness of him has been lately publish- 
ed by Miller, from a drawing of 
Lawrence's, engraved by Bartolozai. 

Proposals have been circulated 
for publishing by subscription a 
print, representing the magnanimous 
attack on El Muros fort and town, 
by his Majesty’s frigate, La Loin, 
and the boat’s crew of that ship. 
commanded by Lieutenant Jamcs 
Lucas Yeo. ‘J he marine part paint- 
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ed by Butterworth, the figures by 
J. Anderson; and to be engraved 
by Chesham: it will be ready for 
delivery in October. 

Two monuments have lately been 
completed in that ven rable pile, 
Westminster Abbey, to the memory 
of Captains Mor tague, Harvey, and 
Hutt, who nobly fell in the battle of 
the first of June, 1794. 

On entering the west door of the 
abbey, on the right, is that of Cap- 
tain Montague, comprehending a 
full-length figure of the captain; and 
a basso relievo representation of 
that part of the engagement in which 
he was slain. On the base are two 
lions, and behind two captives sitting 
in mournful attitude, whilst Fame 
holds a laurel over the hero’s head, 
without an inscription: it is the 
production .of Flaxman. On the 
left from the same entrance, is that 
of Captains Harvey and Hutt: the 
two principal ‘figures are Britannia 
and Fame supporting an urn, on 
which are medallions of the two 
captains, and the words “ Sacnep 
to Harvey anv Hurt.” Below 
is an alto-relievo representation of 
the battle of the firstof June, 1794, 
an angel flying above signi:ying Pro- 
vidence, holding a palm branch in 
her left hand, and a balance in her 
right, pointing out Victory and Jus- 
tice: this monument is the produc- 
tion of Bacon. 

The picture of the late Marquis 
of Rockingham, presented to the 
corperation of Doncaster by Earl 
Fitzwilliam, arrived at the place of 
its destination a few days ago. It is 
painted by Phipps, from an original 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the pos- 
session of his lordship; and is said 
to be an admirable copy. It is to 
be placed at the north end of the 
mansion-house, and is of a corre. 


. sponding size with the picture of his 


Majesty, presented to the corpora- 
tion last year by l.ord Eardley. 

A subscription is commenced at 
Sheffield fur the purpose of erecting 
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@ monument to the memory of the 
Rev. Dr. Wilkinson, the late rector 
of that place. 

The equestrian statue of King 
William, intended to be erected in 
St. James’s-square, is in a state of 
great forwardness; Mr. Bacon bav- 

ing promised to complete it in a few 
mouths, 

Mr. Fuseli, having accepted the 
office of keeper at the royal acade- 
my, thereby vacated his situation as 
professor of painting; and on the 
26th of Aug. Mr. Opie was unani- 
mously elected to the vacant pro- 
fessorship. 

The salary of the latter gentle- 
man, as professor, will be*‘raised 
from 601. to 1001 per annum. 

Mr. J. Eckstein, whose drawings 
of the Diamond Rock off Martt- 
nique, we announced some time ago 
and which only waited for a proper 
description to accompany them, to 
be published, has undertaken a com- 
plete system of drawing at Philadel- 
phia. This gentleman, late painter 
and statuary to the King of Prussia, 
is now appointed professor of draw- 
ing to the Philadelphia academy of 
arts. 

America.—A gentleman of Phi- 
Jadelphia, of the name of Peake, has 
been for some time proposing a col- 
lection of casts from several of the 
most celebrated antique statues, as 
the Apollo de Belvidere, the fight- 
ing and dying gladiators, &c. for 
the inspection of the public. Fur 
these casts he is partly indebted to 
the liberality of Mr. Smith, brother 
tu William Smith, esq. of South Ca- 
rolina, who has entrusted them to 
his care, with the hope of laying the 
foundation of an academy of fine 
arts in that city: several of the in- 
habitaits have been active in for- 
warding the plan, and they have 
been flattered with the patronage of 
Benjamin West, esq. who has inti- 


_ mated the probability of his ending 


his days in his native land, 
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DOMESTIC INCIDENTS, EVENTS, &c. 


GRAND JUNCTION CANAL, 

WVE are happy to announce the 

completion nearly of all the 
great works which were going on 
upon this important and extensive 
line of inland navigation, rendered 
peculiarly interesting to Englishmen 
by its forming an immediate con- 
nection with the British capital, and 
the numerous canals which intersect 
and cross each other in all direc- 
tions between our great manufactur- 
ing towns and works. On Monday 
morning last, the stupendous em- 
bankment between Woolverton and 
Cotsgrove, near Stoney Stratford, 
was opened for the use of the trade ; 
by this great work, nine locks by its 
side, four down, and five up, are 
avoided, and one level sheet of wa- 
ter is now formed from Stoke Briern 
to some miles south of Feuny Strat. 
ford, as well on the Buckingham 
branch, extending to within a mile 
of that town. The arches under 
this embankment, for the passage of 
the Ouse river, which were said to 
be sinking, soon after the centres 
were struck, have happily proved 
suflicient,and the embankment seems 
tu possess great stability. 

‘The branch and iron railway that 
are to connect the grand junction 
canal with the new river at the town 
of Norshampton, as also with the 
Leicestershire and Northampton- 
shire union canal, are proceeding 
with great spirit, and their comple- 
tion may be expected about the end 
of uext month, This new junction 
is expected to prove of great im- 
portance to Northamptonshire, Lei- 
cestershive, and all the adjoining 
counties, as well as to the company. 

The gazette of Saturday, Sept.21, 
contains a notice, that application is 
intended to be made to parliament in 
the next session for leave to bring in 
a bill for making and maintaining 
certain reseiyoirs, and other neces- 
saty works in the parish of St. Luke, 
Chelsea, for the purpose of supply - 


ing with water from the riverThames, 
such part of the parish of St. Marga- 
ret, Westminster, as lies within the 
town of Kensington, and the several 
parishes and townships of Chelsea, 
Kensington, Hammersmith, Fulham, 
Chiswick, Ealing, Hanwell, . Old 
Brentford, New Brentford, Heston, 
Hounslow, and Isleworth, all in the 
county of Middlesex ; likewise the 


several parishes of Battersea, Wands- 


worth, Putney, Barnes, Mortlake, 
Richmond, and Kew, in the ceunty 
of Surrey. 

The same gazette also contains a 
notice, that application is intended 
to be made to parliament in the en- 
suing session, for leave to bring in 
a bill for making and maintaining 
water-works, aqueducts, and reser- 
voirs, (and for supplying with water) 
in the several parishes of Stratford, 
Bow, otherwise Stratford-le-Bow, 
in the county of Middlesex ; and 
the places and parishes of Hackney, 
Bethnal Green, St. Mary's, White- 
chapel, St. George’s, East, St. 
John’s, Wapping, St. Paul’s, Shad- 
well, St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, St. 
Ann’s, Limehouse, Spitalfields, Ald- 
gate, Bishopsgate within and with- 
out, St. Luke’s, Shoreditch, New- 
ington, Tottenham, Edmonton, En- 
field, and the hamlets and places of 
Ratcliffe, Mile End ‘Town, Poplar, 
Oid Ford, Homerton, Upper and 
Lower Clapton, Stamford Hill, 
Dalston, Kingsland, Shacklewell, 
Holloway, and parts adjacent, in 
the county of Middlesex. 

It also gives notice that similar 
application is inteuded to be made 
tor leave to bring in a bill-to alter 
and enlarge the powers of an act of 
the twelfth year of his present Ma- 
jesty’s reign, entitled, “ An act for 
lighting such part of the town of Is- 
lington, as lies within the parish of 
St. Mary, in the county of Middle- 
sex, and for establishing a regular 
Rightly watch therein,” 
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CORRECT LIST of PUBLICATIONS IN SEPTEMBER. 


As the List of Books, given in the Montury Epitrome, is the MOST COM. 
PLETE OF ANY PUBLISHED, and that of Prints, Maps, Charts, and Music, 
the ONLY ONE OF THE KIND printed in any Periodical Publication, the 
Editor requests that Authors, Publishers, and Artists, will continue to transmit 
the Titles of their Works, post-paid; and repeétfully informs them, that they shall 

' always meet with a ready Insertion, and WITHOUT ANY EXPENCE. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


EMOIRS of the Life and 
i. Theatrical Career of the late 
Samuel Foote, Esq. commonly cal- 
Jed the English Aristophanes , in- 
cluding Anecdotes and Facts never 
before oe relative to his va- 
rious Dramatic and Literary Con- 
temporaries ; anda Collection of his 
Bon Mots, chiefly Original, with 
three of his. Dramatic Pieces not 
blished in his Works. By Wm. 
ooke, Esq. Barrister at, Law.—— 
3 Vols. Foolscap 8vo. 15s. boards. 
BOTANY. 

Plantarum Guiane Rariorum 
Icones et Descriptiones, Hactenus 
Inedite. Auctore Edvardo Rudge, 
Soc. Reg. Lond. et Lin. Soc. Lond. 
Socio. Fasciculus I]. et IIL. 15s. 
each. ‘ 

The Botanist’s Guide through the 
Counties of Northumberland and 
Durham. Vol. I. 3s. Newcastle, 
pring: 

DIVINITY. 

A Second Warning to Christian 
Professors, occasioned by some Pas- 
sages in the first, containing injurious 
Reflections on Protestant Dissenters ; 
in five Letters to the Rev. Rowland 
Hill, M. A. 12mo, 15. 

An Essay towards a connected 
Elucidation of the Prophetical Part 
of the Apocalypse ; compiled with 
the Help of some original Communi- 
cations. By S. Morrell. 8vo. 3s. 

A Sermon on the Duty of the Ke- 
Jations of those who are in dangerous 
lilness, and the Hazard of hasty In- 
terment. Preached at Lancaster, 
uly 19, 1805. 

‘ Practical fusys on select Parts of 
the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land. By the Rev. T. Biddulph, 
A. M. 5 Vols. 12mo. 11, 8s. boards. 


EDUCATION. 
A Treatise on the Constructing and 


_Copying of Maps; containing I. 


an Elucidation of the Globular, Ste- 
reographic, and Merecator’s Projec- 





tidn of the World.—II. On the Pro- 
jection of Maps of particular Parts 
of the World.—III. A Description 
of Instruments, by the Help of which 
the Meridians and Parallels of Lati. 
tude may be drawn with great Faci- 
lity.--LV. Directions for inserting 
Places, drawing Rivers, Sea Coasts, 
and other Boundaries, and for copy- 
ing, colouring, mounting, and other 

Inutia of Mapping. Illustrated 
with Plates and Wood Cuts. By 
Thomas Dix. 8vo. 3s. 

The Child’s French Grammar, 
for the Use of Schools and private 
Families; intended as an Introduc- 
tion to the Practical French Gram. 
mar of Nicolas. 2s. bound. 

Fugitive Pieces for the Use of 
Schools. By M.B. Collyer. Vol. 
11, as. 6d. boards, or on fine Paper, 


* gs. bound. 


FINE ARTS, 


Select Views of London and its 
Environs; containing 60 highly fi- 
nished Engravings, from original 
Paintings and Drawings, accompa- 
nied by Letter-press Descriptions, ~ 
4to sl. Imperial Ditto, 71. 10s. 


GROGRAPHY. 


An Account of the Operations car. 
ried on for Accomplishing a Trigo- 
nometrical Survey of England and 
Wales, continued from the Year 
1797 to 1799: also an Account of 
the Measurement of an Arc of the 
Meridian, extending from Dunnose, 
Isle of Wight, to Clifton, in York. 
shire, in the Years 1800,-1,-2, By 
Lieut.-Col. Mudge, Royal Artillery, 
and F. R. 5. Illustrated by 15 Cop- 
per-plates. gto, 11. 5s. boards. 


MEDICINE. + 

Remarks on the Report of M. 
Chaptal, (late Minister of the In. 
terior), to the Consuls of the former 
Government of France; withan Exa. 
mination of the Claim of Guyton de 
Morveau to the Discovery of the 
Power of the Mineral Acid Gasses, 
on Contagion. By Carmichael Smith, 
M.D. &c. is. 6d. 
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Observations on the Composition 
and Uses of the Water at the New 
Sulphur Baths, at Dimsdale, near 
Darlington, inthe County of Dur- 
ham. 2s, 6d. sewed. ‘ 

Commentaries on the Treatment 
of Schirri and Cancer, from the ear- 
liest Period to the present Time ; 
for the Purpose of pointing out and 
establishing a Specific for those Dis- 
eases, on rational and scientific Prin- 
ciples. By Wm. Thomas, $vo. 33. 
sewed. Murray. 

Tracts and Observations on the 
Salutary Treatment of Infants, not 
‘strictly Medical; comprehending a 
new System in Management and Dis- 
ciptine, during the Period of infant- 
ile Life ; wherein are considered and 
pointed out several important Cir- 
cumstances essentially connected 
with Health, with a View to antici- 
pate as well as to remove Discases 
during that difficult Period, chiefly 
for the Information and Guidance of 
Female Parents. By Robert Bath, 
$vo. 5s. boards. 

An Epitome of Infantile Diseases, 
with their Causes, Symptoms, and 
Method of Cure; published a few 
Months since in Latin by Dr. He- 
berden, and translated into English 
by J. Smyth, M. B. of Matlock, 
Derbyshire. 3s. 

Cases of Pulmonary Consumption, 
&c. treated with Uva Ursi: to which 
are added some practical Observa- 
tions. By Robert Bound, M. D,— 
78. 6d, boards. , Murray. ; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Observations on a Passage in Mr. 
Playfair’s Letter to the Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh, relative to the 
Mathematical Pretensions of the 
Scottish Clergy. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Editors of the 
Edinburgh Review. By the Rev. 
W. Cockburn, M.A. 1s. 

A few Thoughts on the Creation, 
Generation, Growth, and Evolution 
of the Human Body and Soul; on 
the Spiritual and linmortal Nature 
of Man; and on the Resurrection of 
the Body at the last Day, ina spi- 
ritual, incorruptible, and glorified 
State. 3s. 6d. sewed. 

The Names and Descriptions of 
the Proprietors of Unclaimed Di- 
vidends in Bank Stock, and on the 
Public Funds transferable at the 

LIt. Mae, 1805, 
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Bank of England, which became due 
on or before the roth of October, 
1802, and remained unpaid June 29, 
1805. PartI. With the Dates when 
the first Dividends respectively be. 
came payable, and the Number of 
Dividends due thereon. Published 
by Order of the Court of Directors of 
the Bank of England. 


NOVELS. 


Memoirs of Bryan Perdue ;a Novel. 
By Thomas Holcroft. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
158. boards. ' 

The Novice of St. Dominick: a 
Novel. By Miss Owenson, Author 
of St. Clair, &c. 4 Vols. 12mo.— 
11. boards. 

Mathilde, ou Memoires tirées de 
L’ Histoire des Croisades, par M. de 
Cottin. 6° Vols. r2mo., 

The Wheel of Fortune; a Novels 
in 3 Vols. 1ramo. 13s. 6d. boards, 
Rodolphe of Werdenberg. 

La Fontaine. 2 Vols. 7s. 

The Adventures of Victor Allen, 

2 Vols. 73. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Moral Aphorisms, in Arabic, and 
a Persian Commentary, in Verse; 


By 


‘translated from the Originals ; with 


Specimens of Persiaw Poetry; like- 
wise Additions to the Author’s Con. 
formity of the Arabic and Persiati 


with the English Language. By 
Stephen Weston, B.D. F. R. S, 
A. S. 8vo. 5s. 

POETRY. 


The British Martial; or English 
Epigrammatist ; being the largest 
Collection of Epigrams ever publish~ 
ed, and containing all the best inthe 
Language, with some Originals. By 
wi ditor of the Bacyclopeedia of 

me 

Seldier’s Fare, or, Patriotism and 
Hospitality; a Poem, By a Vow 
lunteér. 1s: 6d, 

Modern Paris; a free Imitation of 
Juvenal’s third Satire, 2s. : 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, 

Outline ofa Plan for the Reduction 
of the Poor's Rates, and amending 
the Condition of the Aged and Un. 
fortunate; including those of the 
Naval and Military Departments.— 
InaLetter to the Right Hon. Geo. 
Rose, occasioned by his Observa- 
tions on the Poor Laws. By J. Bone. 

38 
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“Notes relative to the Peace con- 
cluded between the British Govern- 
ment and the Mahratta Chiefs, and 
to the various Questions arising out 
of the Pacification. 4to 5s. on large 
Paper, 7s. 6d. sewed. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Italy during the Close 
of the Year 1804 and the beginning 
of 1805; containing a View of the 
present State of that Country, and 
of the Effects produced on the Con- 
dition of the People, by the recent 
Political Changes and Revolutions. 


By Augustus Von Kotzebue. 4 Vols. 
rl. boards. 





New Editions. 

A new Edition of Dix’s Land Sur- 
veying. 7s. 

A new Edition, being the third, 

of Fisher’s Grammar improved, or 
an English Grammar, in which 
Fisher’s Plan is preserved, and the 
Work made more perfect, by various 
Amendments in Orthography and 
pio per from Walker, Sheridan, 
and others ; and an Etymology and 
Syntax, principally from Lowth.— 
By the Rev. J. Wilson. 1s. 6d. bd. 
’ An improved Edition of Mark- 
ham’s Spelling ; containing various 
Alterations, and copious Additions 
of proper Names and ‘other Words 
from the Scriptures. By the Rev. J. 
Wilson. 1s. 3d. bound, 

Discourses on the four last Things, 
viz. Death, Judgment, Heaven, and 
Hell, &c. By the late Dr. Greene, 
Bishop of Ely. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Lectures 6n_ the Catechism of the 
Church of England. By Secker, 
Archbishop. of ‘Canterbury. i2mo. 
38. 6d. boards. : 

The Christian's Institutes; or the 
Sincete Word of God, &c. By 
Gastrell, Bishop of Chester, samo. 
3s. 6d. bound. 

Leslie’s’ short and easy Method 
with the Deists; published by the 
Desire of thé Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 12mo. 3s. 


Bigland’s Letters on the Study and 
Use of modern History ; containing 
Observations and Reflections on the 
‘Causes and Consequences of those 
Events {which have produced con. 
#picuous Changes in the Aspest of 
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the World, and the general State of 
Human Affairs. 2d Edition, r2mo. 
6s. boards, 

Evans's. Juvenile Tourist, with 
considerable Additions and Improve: 
ments. 2d Edition, r2mo. 58. 6d. 
boards. 

Evelina; or the History of a 
Young Lady’s Entrance into the 
World. samo. embe'lished with 
Plates. 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Anew Edition of Guthrie’s Trans- 
lation of Quintilian’s Institutes of 
Eloquence. 2 Vols. 

New Editions of Freylinghousen’s 
Abstract of the whole Doctrine of 
the Christian Religion. Neatly Ste. 
reoty 12mo. 58. and as. 6d. 
boards. 

Dr. Grey’s Memoria Technica, or 
Method of *Artificial Memory, ap- 

lied to and exemplified in Chrono- 
ogy, History, Geography, Astreno- 
my ; also Jewish, Grecian, and 
Roman Coins, Weights, Measures, 
&¢c. Towhich is subjoined Lowe’s 
Mnemonics, delineated in various 
Branches of Literature and Science. 
rzmor §s. 

Bishop Burnet’s Account of some 
Passages in the Life and Death of 
John, Earl of Rochester, with a 
Sermon preached at his Death, and 
some additional Papers. r8mo, 23.6d. 
boards. 

A new Dictionary, English and 
French, and French and English; 
Containing the Signification of Words, 
with their different Uses ; the Con- 
structions, Forms of Speech, Idioms, 


and Prover used in both Lan- 
guages; the Terms of Arts, Sciences, 
and Trades. The Whole extracted 


from the best Writers. By Lewis 
Chambaud; further corrected and 
improved by J. T. H. H. des Car- 
riere. A new Edition, 2 Vols. 4to. 
4). 48. boards. 

Marshall's Introduction, to the 
‘Knowledge and Practice of Garden- 
ing, with Hints on Fish-Ponds.— 
Fourth Edition. 5s. bound. 

A Treatise on Febrile Diseases; 
including intermitting, remitting, 
and continued Fever s tahessenabiant, 
Hzmorrhages, and the Profluvia: in 
which an Attempt is made to present 
at one View whatever in the present 
State of Medicine it is requisite for 
the Physician. ta know, respecting 
the Symptoms, Causes, and Cure of 
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those Diseases; with experimental 
Essays on the Nature of Inflamma- 
tion, and on the Manner in which 
Opium and Tobacco act on the living 
Animal Body. By A. Phillips Wilson, 
M.D. F. R.S. Ed. 4 Vols. vo, 
11. 16s. boards. 

The Works of Tacitus; with an 
Essay on his Life and Genius, Notes, 
Supplement, &c. By Arthur Mur- 

hy, with his last Correction, and 
illustrated with Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 
gl. 3s. large Paper, 4l. 4s. boards. 

An Address to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Nobility and Gentry of Ireland, 
on the Tendency and Effects of their 
particular Doctrines and Practices ; 
with a Dialogue between a Popish 
Priest and an acute Roman Catholie 
Gentleman, on the Subject of the 
Address. 2d Edition. 2s. 

Cottage Pictures, or the Poor, a 
Poem ; with Notes and Illustrations. 
By Mr. Pratt. 4th Edition, embel- 
lished with Engravings. 4to. 10s.6d, 
boards. 

The Antiquities of Greece. By 
Lambert du Bos; for the Use of 
Schools. 3s. 

IMPORTED BY DEBOFFE. 

Antiquités de la grande Grece, au- 
jourdhuirbyaume de Naples, gravées 
per Piranesi, tome rer, Paris 1304, 28 
feuilles grand Atlas avec les 2 titres, 
t2] 12s. 

Berthollet, Elemens de Teintre, 
ad ed. 2 vols. 8vo. fig. 16s. 

Biot, Traitéelementaire de Astro- 
nomie Physique, 8vo. 2 vols, 153. 

Carnot, Principes de l’Equilibre 
du mouvement, 6s, 


Connoissance des Tems, An XV. ° 


$s. 
Cours d'Agriculture, Supplement 
suivant de suite a celui de Rozier par 
Thouin, tome ar & is in gto. fig. 
2) Fos. 

Delille, ! Homme des Champs nou- 
velle edition, augmenté des varian- 
tes, &c. avec figures, Paris 1805, 
13 figures avec la lettre cartonné, 
il. 4s. 





—, epreuves, 11. 75. 

pap. velin rl. ras. 6d. 
gravées epreuves, 11. 16s 
grav. ep. en couleurs, al. 











2s. 





grand papier velin fig. en 
coul. 31. 3s. 


Delalle, Variantes de ‘homme des 


Champs, &c. Paris 1805, 4to. pap- 
velin 4 7s.—grand en 8vo. fig. eprs 
8s.—8V0O. 75.—45. 
founatsen 12 eten 18.—F.6s, 
—G. 28s.—H. 8s.—I1. 6s.—K. 1s. 6d. 
Description du Cours'du Danube 
ar le comte de Marsig\i traduit du 
atin, parLattarge,1744, 6vols. gran- 
dissime en folio avec un grand nom- 
bre de figures relié, 1sl. 15s. 
Dictionnaire Bibliographique, &c, 
des livres rares, precieux & singu- 
liers tome 4e. 8vo. br. ros, 6d. 
Detournelle, Nouveau Vignole ov 
Elemens d’ Architecture, petit in folio 
tos. 6d. 
——— lavé et en Atlas, 31. 3s. 
» Recueil d’ Architecture, 
les 7 prem. livraifons 4to. 11. 15s. 
papier d’Hollande, al. 








16s. 

Dictionnaire de Chimie par Cadet, 
4 vols, $vo. al. 2s. 

Durand, Precis du legons d’ Archi- 
tecture données a l’ecole Polytéc. 
nique, 2 vols. en 4to. fig.-2l. 10s, 

ragmens d’Architecture, Sculp. 
ture et Peinture dans le Style An- 
tique par Beauvallet, les 6 premieres 
livraisons, 11. 16s. 
Papier velin——31. 12%. 

Labillardiere, Nove Hollandiz, 
Plantarum Specimen Fasciculus 1, 
2, 3» et 4, 21. 2s.—petit in folio. © 

Landon, Galerie Hiftorique des 
Hommes celebres, avec Portraits, re. 
livraison in ramo. 6s.——velin 12s. 

Lettres et Dissertations sur!’ Agri- 
culture par Scevole, 2 vols. in r2mo. 
8s,—— Ditto pap. vel. cart. 16s. 

Manuel de Santé, par Robert, 2 
vols. 8va. 158. 

Mentelle, Cours de Cosmographie, 
&c. Par. 1804, 4 vols. 8Vo. avec 
Atlas, 21. 12s. 6d. 

Geographie Mathema. 
tique, Physique, &c. 14 vols in 8vo. 
avec Atlas, 10l. 10s. 

Metainorphoses d’Ovide, par Ban. 
nier, 2 prem. livraisons, 8VO. @ 105. 
—chagee—id. in gto. pap. vel. epr. 
al. 2s. : 

Monumens Antiques du Musée 
Napoleon, 4to. fig. les 13 prem, livr. 
pap. vel. a 15s. par cahier, 
pap. ord. g 

Nouveau Code des Prisse depuis 
1400 jusqu’a 1789, par le Beau, 3 
vols, in gto, 9. gle 3s. 

Nouveau Dictionnaire de Geogras 

382 , 
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phie ancjenne et moderne par Aynes, 
3 vols. Svo. 11. ros. 

Namismatique Chinoijse, ou de- 
Scription des Medailles chinoise par 
Hager folio, pap. vel. 21. 103. 

oesies de Catulle, 2 vols. 8vo, 
16s. 

Pomponius Mela par Tardin, 3 
vols. in 8vo. 1]. 4s. 

Principes d’apres Nature, en 24 
grees pour apprendre 4 dessiner 

; Paysage par Weibel, folio oblong, 
al. 4s. 

* Principes raisonnés du Payfage par 
Mandesau, les 5 prem. livrais. rl. 5s. 

Recherches sur l’Art Statuaire, 
Svo. 9s. 

Recueil de Vues et Fabriques Pit- 
toresques de I’Italie, 9 prem. liv.1os. 
—chaque—ditto vel. epr. 1. 

Saussure recherches chimiques sur 
la Vegetation, 8vo. fig. 8s. 

Say, Traité d’economie Politique, 
2 vols. 18s. 
~ Tableaux Comparatifs des depen- 
ses et des contributions de la France 

“et de l'Angleterre, 8vo. gs. 
“ 'Traité elementaire de l’Art mili- 
taire, &c. a vols. in gto. 21. 8s. 

CEuvres de Vicq d’Azyr, 6 vols. 

Svo. et Atlas, 4l. 4s. 

Virgilia J. Delille ou dialogues des 
‘morts sur la traduction de |’Eneide, 
, var Queneville, 8vo. 63. in pap. fin. 

x0S.—pap. vel, 125. 

* Histoire des Guerres des Gaulois 

et des Francois en Italie depuis Bel- 
“Joviu jusqu’a Ja Traite d’Amiens 

par Servan, 7 vols. 8vo. avec Atlas, 
71. 7s. ° 

Exposition des Familles naturelles 

et de la Germination des Plantes, par 

' Jaune St. Hilaire, 4 vols. 8vo. plates, 

2l. Los. ’ 3 

The same, 2 vols. 4to. plates co- 
” Joured, 61. 

‘The same 2 vols. 4to. vellum, 

plates, coloured, rol. . . 

Histoire Naturelle des Saugaras 

des Manakins et Todiers, No. I. 
* Folio, superbly coloured. 
_* Cartes du Bureau de la Guerre. 

Cartes du Tyrol, 6 feuilles, Mr. 
’ Walker. ~°' i PC region ‘ie 

Atlas dela Suisse, 16 feuilles. 

._ Almanac des Gourmands, for the 
firft three year's. 


BY B. DULAU AND Co. 
L’ami des méres, ou lettres sur l’e. 


Correct List of New Publications. 
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ducation par l’abbé Carron le jeune, 
4 forts, vols, 12mo. br. 1805, Lond. 


3 58. 

Exposition des Familles naturelles 
et de la Germination des plantes par 
— St. Hilaire, 2 vols. gto. 1805, 

aris. 

Ditto, 4 vols. 8vo. 1805, Paris, 

Paysages du Musée, ire. et 2d, 
Livraisons. 

Examen Critique de la Revolution 
Francoise, considérée comme Sys. 
téme politique, par M. Déutremont, 
Conseiller de Grand’Chambre ay 
Parlement de Paris, gvyo. avec pro- 
spectus 1805, Lond. 4s. 

Dictionnaire pour server a l'intel- 
ligence des Auteurs Classiques Grece 
et Latins, par Christophe, 2 vols, 
8vo. br. 1805, Paris, yl. 4s. 

Suite des Reclamations adressées 3 
Pie VII ou Mémouesdes Evéques, 
$vo. br. 1805, Lond. zs. 

Ditto en Latin, 2s. 

Etude (1?) du Coeur humain sui- 
vie des cing premicres semaines d’un 
Journal écrit sur les Pyrénees, 12mo. 
br. 1805, Paris, 4s. 

Gaultier, Méthode pour entendre 
Grammaticalement la laugue latine, 
saus connoitre les régles de la com. 
position, 2 vols. i8mo. cart. 1804, 


55+ 

Voyages de M. M. Ledyard en 
Afrique, entrepris ect publiés par 
ordre de la Societé Angloise d’ Afri- 
que, &c, trad. de |’Angloise, par 
Lallemant, 2 vols. 8vo. br. 1804, 
Paris, ros. 6d. , 

Histoire d’Inés de Léon par Mont- 
joye, 6 vols. 12mo. br. 1805, Paris. 

Génevieve de Brabant, par Dupn- 
tel, 8vo. br. fig. 1805, Paris. 

L’Ami des Femmes, ou lettres 
dun médecin concernant l’Influence 
de lWhabillement des’ femmes, sur 
leuers meeurs, &c. et la nécessité des 
bains, par Marie de St. Ursin, 8vo. 
br. 1805, Paris, 12s,‘ 

Limes (les) de la philosophie ou 
tableau succinct de ses effets dans les 
arts et sciences, 8vo. br. 1804, Paris, 
7S. 

’ Livre (le) des singularités ou les 
momens bief employés, 12mo. br.. 

Dictionnaire des Sciencés et des 


Arts, par Lunier, 3 vols. 8vo. br. 


1805, Paris, 11. 16s. 
Elémens de Grammaire générale 
appliqués a la Langue ‘Francoise par 
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Sicard, 2 vols. 8vo. br. 1801, Paris, 
il. 

Grammaire (nouvelle) des dames 
par Prévost Desfourneaux, 8vo. br. 
Paris. ' 

Entans Abandonnés par Nougaret, 
2 vols. 12m0. br. 1805, Paris. 

Précis de Vabrégé chronologique 
de l’nistoire de France, du président 
Henault par Serieys, 12mo. br. 1805, 
Paris. 

Chrysostome pére de Jerome, par 
Pigault le Brun, 2 vols. 1amo. br. 
1305. 

Voyage A Cayenne, dans les deux 
Ameriques et chez les antropopha- 


ges, par Lonis Angl. Pitou, a vols, 
8vo. br. 1805, Paris. 

Monumens celtiques ou recherches 
sur le culte des pierres, par Cambry, 
8vo. br. 1805, Paris. 

Oraisons ‘funébres panégyriques et 
Sermon de l’ Abbé de Boismont, 8vo. 
br. 1805, Paris. 

Galerie Politique, par Gallet, z 
vols. 8vo. br. 1805, Baris, 

Dictionnaire portatif de Biblio. 
graphie, par Fournier, $vo. br. 
1805, Paris. 

Art (1°) de Conserver sa Santé on 
manuel d’hygiene par P. J. Pissis, 
8vo. br, 1805, Paris. 











Prints and Alaps. 


MAPS AND CHARTS, 
A NEW general Map of Europe ; 
the largest Scale extant, in 
which is delineated its modern Di- 
wisions, as well as Partitions into in- 
ferior States and Governments.—— 


. Printed on six Sheets of Columbier 


Paper. 11.6s, coloured. 

A new Map of the Colonies of 
Essequibo, Demarary, and Berbice; 
in which are described ail the Lands 
granted under the Batavian Govern- 
ment. Surveyed in 1798 and 1802, 
by Major Von Boucheuroeder, with 





Additions. Printed on three Sheets 
of Atlas Paper. 15s. coloured. 

Robertson’s new ag # of Jamaica; 
comprehending three Maps of each 
of the Counties singly, and on a 
large Scale; and one of the whole 
Island on a smaller one. 

Le Petit Neptune Frangais, or the 
French Coasting Pilot, from the 
Coasts of Flanders, the Channel, the 
Bay of Biscay, and the Mediterran. 
ean. To which is added, the Coast 
of Italy, &c. 3d Edition, illustrated 
by 40 Charts. 4to. al. as. 
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Music. 


BY PRESTON. 
Twelve favourite Waltzes for the 


‘Piano Forte ; composed by J. 


Woelfl. 2s. 6d. 
Theadmired Overture to the Re- 
guium; composed by Mozart; ar- 


‘ranged for the Piano Forte, by Dr. 
' Baker. 2s. 6d. 


The grand March in the Ballet of 
Bacchus and Ariadne, for the Piano 
Forte. 1S. ‘ 

Twelve Military Pieces for Horns, 
Clarionets, Basoons, Serpent, Flutes, 
&c. dedicated to the Officers of his 
Majesty’s Regular, Miulitia, and 
Volunteer Regiments, by Edward 
)utnal. gs. spe 


Bognor Rocks ; a favourite Scotch 
Reel; arranged as a Rondo for the 
Piano Forte, by N. B. Challoner. 1. 

Purcel’s, or the Welch Ground, 
with one Hundred Variations for the 
Piano Forte; by William Howgill, 


35. 

St. Bride’s Bells; a favourite 
Rondo ; arranged for the PianoForte, 
by J. Payne. 1s. 

Harris’s Selection of Sacred Music; 
dedicated, by. Permission, to the 
Right Hon. Earl of Malmsbury, in 
two Volumes; consisting of a Selec. 
tion of the most admired Pieces of 
Vocal Music from the Te Deum, 
Jubilate, Anthems, and Milton's 
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Hymns; adapted to some of the 
choicest Music of Jomelli, Pergolesi, 
Martini, Beretti, Scolari, and other 
celebrated Italian and Foreign Com- 
sers ; arranged for Publication by 
Son h Corfe. price each vol. 15s. 

The Beauties of Handel; dedicat. 
ed, by Permission, to his Majesty, 
in two Volumes; consisting of mp. 
wards of 100 of’ the most favourite 
Sengs, Duets, and Trios, selected 
from the various Works of this great 
Master ; arranged, with a separate 
Accompaniment for the Piano Forte, 
and figured from the MS. Scores of 
the Author, by Joseph Corfe, Gen- 
theman of his Majesty’s Chapel Royal, 
and Organist of the Cathedral, Sa- 
lisbury. Elegantly printed on Impe. 
rial, witha fine Portrait of the Au- 
thor ; each Vol, 11. ss. 

Reeve’s favourite new Overture, 
with Scotch Airs. 2s. 

Beethoven’s favourite Air, ar- 
ranged with 15 Variations for Piano 
Forte. 35. 

Gumn’s Essays, Theoretical and 
Practical, with copious and easy 
Examples on the Application of the 
Principles of Harmony, thorough 
Bass, and Modulation, to the Vio- 
Joncello, 125s. 

The Lady and Robber; Glee for 
. three Voices ; composed by Thomas 
Cam. 2s..6d. 


BY RT. BIRCHALL., 


Steibelt’s celebrated Ballet of * La 
Belle Laitiere ;” arranged for a Mi- 
litary Band, by J. N. Zierngmann. 
3 


s. 
Twelve Waltzes for the Piano 
Forte ; composed by Woelfl. 2s. 
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‘© Un Briecone Senzacore ;” a fa- 
vourite Duet in La Cosarara. 2s. 

The favourite Song of ** Nobody 
coming to marry me! Nobody co- 
ming to woo!” with an Accompa- 
niment for the Piano Forte. 15s. 6d. 

‘¢ The French are a-coming with 
fresh Supply, and swear they'll drink 
little England dry.” 1s. 

No. 5, of Latzobe’s Selection of 
facred Music, from the Works of 
the most eminent Masters of Germa- 
ny and Italy. 


BY GOULDING, PHIPPS, AND Co. 


When Fate decreed in evil Hour, ‘ 
a favourite Song; written by Mr. J. 
Wedderburn; composed by John 
Aldridge, 1s. 

I told my Nymph; a favourite 
Song; by an Amateur. 1s. 

May the King live for ever; a fa- 
vourite Song; sung by Mr. Incledon, 
in his new Entertainment called the 
Songster’s Jubilee ; composed by 
Sir J. A. Stevenson. 18. 

Six progressive Sonatas for the 
Piano Forte, with an Accompani- 
ment for the Flute or Violin; dedi- 
cated to Miss Uniacke, of Kermin- 
cham-Lodge, Cheshire; by Robert 
Jackson, Jun. 5s. 

Twelve Military Pieces, compos. 
ed for the Use of Juvenile Bands ; by 
Thomas Lewis. 7s. 6d. 

The Red Rose ; a favourite Scotch 
Song ; composed by ThomasThomp. 
son; and arranged as a Glee for 
four Voices, by Sir J. A, Stevenson. 
2S. 

Goulding and Co.’s twenty-four 
select Dances for 1806; arranged for 


the Violin or- Flute. rs. 





OBITUARY. 


UGUST 12.—The Rev. Dr. 

au Bacon, Vicar of Wakefield, in 

the 95th year of his age, and goth of 
his incumbency. 

At his seat at A rcombe, in 
the Isle.of Wight, in his 54th year, 
the Right Hon.. Sir Richard Wors- 
Sey, Bart. He is succeeded in title 

; the Rev. Dr. Holmes, ot Pidford 
y in the Isle of Wight, now 

Sir ‘Henry Wors 4 
He succeeded his father, Sir Thomas, 
in 1763; and in 1775, married Sey- 


mour, one of the daughters and co- 
heiresses of the late Sir John Fleming, 
Bart. of Brompton Park, Middlesex, 
by whom he had one son, Robert 
Edwin W. who died before him.— 
By this failure of male-issue, a join- 
ture of 70,c0ool. reverts to Lady 
Worsley ; and, Sir Richard leaving 
no will, hisestates and property de- 
volve to his niece, the daughter of 
the Hon. Mr. Bridgman Simpson.— 
He had lived some time past in a 
state of seclusion at his favourite re. 
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treat ; and his death is said to be the 
effect of apoplexy. He was comp- 
troller of his Majesty’s household, 
governor of the Isle of is 3 repre- 
sented the borough of Newport in 
Parliament ; had, in the early part of 
life, made the tour of Europe, and 


formed a collection of marbles, sta- 


tues, and other antiques, engraved 
and published in two volumes, folio, 
under the title of ‘* Museum Wors- 
Jeianum, 17...” He was the 
author of “* An History of the Isle of 
Wight, 1781,” 4to. with miserable 
plates by Godfrey. Our readers will 
recollect the trial before Lord Mans- 
field, in the Court of King’s Bench, 
between this Baronet and Captain 
Bisset, for criminal conversation with 
the plaintiff's wife, 1782. The fa. 
mily mansion at Appiedurcombe un- 
derwent a thorough repair in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and wastaken down by 
Sir Robert W, at the beginning of the 
last century. 

Aug. 16.—At Tailogie, Scotland, 
Lord Ankerville, one of the Senators 
ofthe College of Justice. 

Aug. 23.—At Norwich, aged 77, 
Augustine Neverne, Esq. Mr. N 
was a native of Switzerland, and in- 
vited to this country by Mr. Gar- 
rick, whose protection and friend- 
ship he enjoyed during the life of 
that eminent man: he was consider. 
ed to be the most finished and gentle- 
manly minuet dancer of his time; and 
in the exercise of his profession as a 
master, has done more to advance 
his art thanany other man. He was 
esteemed by his pupils, among whom 
were most of the nobility of the 
kingdom, respected by his acquaint- 
ance, and beloved by his family and 
friends. 

Suddenly, in Luke-street, Dublin, 
Mr. John Galbraith, bookseller. 

Sept. 1.——At Wydford, Herts, 
after a few days illness, the Rev. 
Peter Hammond, Rector of Wyd- 
Chaplai South a and one of the 

ains to his Royal Highness the 
Prince 


Of a Pleurisy, Mr. Vincent, wnri- 
valled in his. profession of a writing 
engraver 

tely, at Barbadoes, Lieut. Gen, 
Sir Wm. Myers, Bart. Commander 
in Chief at the Leeward Islands, and 
Colonel of the 2d West India regi- 
ment. His promotiens in the army 
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were, Colonel, March 1, 1794 3 
Major-General, May 3, 1796 ; Lieut. 
General, Sept. 25, 1803. He was 
appointed Colonel of the ad West 
India Regiment, April 24, 1795; 
and created a Baronet, July 3, 1804. 
Sir William was bornat Whitehaven, 
in Cumberland, March 1, 1750-1. 
He married in August, 1779, Eliza. 
beth, daughter of James Mac Evers, 
of New York, Esq. by whom he 
has left issue, William, a Lieut. 
Colonel, born in Dublin, Nov. 27, 
1783; and Eliza, born Feb. ry82, 
married at Cork, in 1801, to Wm, 
Erskine, of Cardross, Captain in the 
16th Regiment of Foot. 

Sept. 13.—-At his house, in Glou. 
cester-place, New Road, Philip Re. 
gers Bearcroft, Esq. late Commissa- 
ry-General of Accounts to the Lee- 
ward Islands, and one of the Com. 
_ ag investigating the ac- 
countsof the Army Expenditure i 
the West Indies. nd 7 

Sept. 14.—Sir James Tylney Long, 
Bart. This young gentleman was a 
minor, and son of the late Sir James 
T. Long, by his second wife, Ca. 
tharine Windsor, eldest daughter of 
the late Earl of Plymouth. 

At Weybridge, Surrey, Sie Hen 
Tuite, Bart. of Sonagh, near Mu 
lingar, in Ireland. Sir Henry mar- 
ried Miss Elizabeth Cobbe, niece of 
the late Marquis of Waterford. 

Lately, at Brompton, Mr. Chazles 
Fairfield, a painter, of extraordinary 
merit and’ Knowledge in his prof*s- 
sion, but of so modest and diffident a 
disposition, that, notwithstanding 
his acknowledged talents, he rarel 
ventured to paint from the impulse 
his own mind, and would not do it 
at all unless by the importunity of 
friends ; nevertheless, he has left be- 
hind him some original pictures, the 
merit of which will hand-his name 
down to posterity, as.aneminentman 
of his day; and the many excellent 
copies of the finest pictures. ia the 
Flemish, French, and ish schools, 
which have been produced by his 
pencil, will extend the fame of the 
several masters whose works he has 
so. copied, whilst his own worth, 
with reference to these, will be lost 
in the admirable and inimitable suc. 
cess of his imitations, which scarce. 
ly any eye can even now discriminate 
from the originals. Many of these 
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copies will be found in the first col- 
Yeetions, both at home and abroad ; 
and the proprietors of them have no 
ether idea, ithan that they possess 
the original pictures, having paid 
walue asif they were such, although 
he, poor man, sold them at a very 
Yow rate, and never represented them 
otherwise than as copies by himself. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Fairfield’s great 
merit, he was never easy in his cir- 
cumstances ; and, for a great partof 
his laborious life, was under the 
clutches of the griping and uncon- 
scientious picture-dealer, who ee 
thered the fruits of his labours, by 
ractising deceits upon the world.— 
r. Fairfield died about the age of 
45> after a very chequered, hard, 
and uncomfortable life; he was a 
Wery honourable, generous, and good 
man : he lived in retirement ‘and se- 
elusion, and was little known to the 
world: had he been more known, he 
would have been less unhappy, and 
mnore successful. 
DEATHS ABROAD. 
Nicholas Joseph Cugnot, born at 
Vaid, in Lorraine, the 26th of Fe- 
brivary, 1725, lately died at Paris, 
in the Rue de Tournou. He served 
asan engineer in Germany, and af- 
terwards went into the Low Countries 
inthe service of Prince Charles ; from 
whence he came to Paris, in 1763, 
where he gave lessons on the milita- 
ry art. é 
Hewas the author of different works 
on this subject ; in 1766, Elemens 
del’Art Militaire, ancien et moderne, 
2 vols, ramo. ; in 1769s Fortification 
de Campagne, ou Traité de la Sci- 
ence de ‘a Construction, de la De- 
fense et de l’Attaque des Retranche- 
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mens, r2mo. 2 work of some merit 5 
the Théorie de la Fortification, with 
Observations on thedifferent Systems. 
which have appeared since the inven- 
tion of Artillery, and a new Method 
of constructing glacis ; a single vo- 
lume duodecimo. 

Cugnot invented a new fusee, 
which he presented to Marshal Saxe, 
and which was adopted amongst his 
Hulans; he was also the inventor of 
some machines. Before the revolu- 
tion, he enjoyed a pension from the 
state of 500 Box the only resource 
of his declining years, but was lost 
to him in that horrible struggle of 
parties. Aged as he was, he was 
nearly perishing,with misery, when 
a lady of Brussels, who was at Paris 
during the revolution, rendered him 
assistance. The infirmities of age 
still pressing on, a young friend of 
his, M. Messier, member of the Na- 
tional Institute, found means to pre- 
sént a memorial to the First Consul, 
and which was attended with such 
success as to be the means of retnstat- 
ing him in his former pension, with 
the addition of 4e0 more, which how- 
ever he enjoyed only four years. 

M. de Schirach, at Altona, on the 
qth of December, in his 60th year, 
He was known by many historical 
works; amongst others, by a good 
translation of the Lives of Plutarch, 
and more especially by his Political 
Journal, which he conducted about 
25 years. 

At Berlin, on the 9th of December, 
1804, W. A. Teller, a celebrated 
theological writer of that place. His 
writings were not, however, confined 
to Theology, as his Dictionary is 
highly spoken of. 








To ConnssronpEnts.—We have to apelogize for the omission of an Agricultural 
this month, our correspondent having entirely neglected to furnish us 
with it. - Our Friend On ey’s Communication is received, and will appear in 
our nest ; as will also those of Anonymous-and R. S.: the two former, however, came 
too late for Insertion in the present Number. The various Communicatiens of R. M. D. 
T.§. D. H. M. S, and X.Y. are under consideration. Q U.1. 2, will see that his 
oe Hints have been attended to, We hope that ay op Woman will not put the deter- 
mination which she announces into. practice, as we shall .be glad to hear from her 
ain. —C ications for this Work are.requested to be addressed to the “ Editor of 
the. Montnty Epirome and Literary Magazine,” at Mr. Walker’s, No. 44, 
Paternoster-row, or to Mr. Clarke, No. 38, New Bond-street, before the 18th of each 
Month, if intended for Insertion in the succeeding Numbers.—Papers on Literary oF 
Scientifie Subjects will be preferred to those of a more general Nature. 
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